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Americac Favorite Window in 54 
NOW IMPROVED FOR SS 
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Sash Lifts Free— 
Balance Locks Automatically 


Another first has now been added to the long list of 
R-O-W window exclusives. With the new LIF-T-LOX 
balance, finger pressure raises and lowers weather-snug 
R:O-W windows. The balance is entirely self-contained 
—does not attach to the sash. There are no tapes to 
unhook—nothing to adjust. Just replace the sash 
and LIF-T-LOX is ready for action. 


LIF@Lox, 


WINDOW BALANCE 








See your best lumber dealer or write 
R.O.W. SALES CO., 1360 ACADAMY AVENUE «¢ FERNDALE 20, MICHIGAN 


R-O-W is the registered trade-mark of the R.O.W. Sales Co 
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YOU OFFER 


Mor... 


IN THE SUPERIOR 
CHARACTERISTICS OF 


Aliltianed\Vare 


BATHTUBS 





When it comes to bathroom 
fixtures, you can choose Alli- 
ance Ware with the assur- 
ance that the bathrooms in 
the homes you build will 
have bathtubs with many 
superior and exclusive ad- 
vantages. 
















































WALL-HUNG 
INSTALLATION — 
Easily installed, an 
AllianceWare tub rests 
securely on its strong 
steel apron at the front 
while steel lugs welded 
to the back permanent- 
ly anchor the tub to the 
wall studding. This 
method is patented and 
exclusive with Alliance- 


Ware. 


A GRAB-RAIL 

FOR SAFETY— 
AllianceWare design 
provides a “grab rail” 
the full length of the 
tub for greater safety in 
entering and leaving 
the bath, another Alli- 
anceWare patented 
feature. 


LEAK-PROOF 
FLANGE— 
A hidden, leak-proof 


flange, originated by 
AllianceWare, extends 
a full inch upward at 
the wall-line of the tub. 
Prevents leaks between 
tub and wall. 


LIGHTER WEIGHT— 
Through formed steel 
construction, all useless 
dead weight is elimi- 
nated, without any sac- 


rifice of strength or of 


long life. Installation is 
simplified—handling 


is easier. 





ALLIANCEWARE, INC. « Alliance, Ohio 


Plants in Alliance, Ohio, and Colton, California 


Bathtubs + Lavatories + Closets + Sinks 


EXTRA STRENGTH— 
The photograph opposite illus- 
trates an AllianceWare tub 
supporting an 11,500-pound 
concrete block — the weight of 
two large elephants. 


STAINPROOF COLORS— 
AllianceWare acid resisting 
enamels withstand wear and 
punishment, yet are easy to 
clean. Uniform color harmony 
of five colors, as well as white, 
assures perfect color match- 
ing of bathtub, lavatory and 
water closet. 























COVER COMPLIMENTS CONTINUE 
I am not the sort of person who 
goes around writing fan letters but 
I really do have to tell you how 
highly I admire the covers of the 
JourNAL oF Houstnc as they have 
been appearing during the past year 
or so. I want to go on record 
as commenting that the JouRNAL OF 
HousInG is, strange as it may seem, 
excelling any of our regular archi- 
tectural journals in this country in 
creating the sort of sophisticated and 
eye-striking cover ideas that readers 
of the British Architectural Reviex 
have become accustomed to. Please 

keep it up and much luck to you. 
Robert C. Weinberg, Architect, 
New York City 
I want to compliment you on your 


exceptional covers by Mr. John Brad- 
ford for your JouRNAL oF HousInc. 


JSOURNMAL 
oF 
HOUSING 


May 1955 
12—Numb 5 

Publication of the 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 

OF HOUSING AND 
REDEVELOPMENT OFFICIALS 
1313 East Sixtieth Street 

Chicago 37, Illinois 


John D. Lange, Executive Director 


cee 224 








Subscriptions to the JOURNAL OF HOUSING are 
$5; also available through membership in the 
Association at the rate of $12. Special issues, 
$1. Entered as second class matter October 25, 
1944, post office, Chicago, Illinois, under Act 
of March 3, 1879. Issued monthly 
August. 


except 


Editor: Dorothy Gazzolo. Editorial Associ- 
ates: Joan Gansberg and John S. Lynch. 
Advertising Manager: R. M. Trevett. 
Regional Reporters: New England, Harold 
Taylor, Boston; Middle Atlantic, Robert 
Moyer, Baltimore; North Central, Bette 
Jenkins, Detroit; Southwest, Marie C. 
McGuire, San Antonio; Pacific North- 
west, News—Dorothy Brunsell, Kern 
County; Photography—Doris Granfield, 
Benicia. Cover: John Bradford. 
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They are especially “contemporary” 
and represent a superb performance. 
How may I keep in touch with them? 
George F. Baier, 

Director Art Department, 

J. Walter Thompson Company 


Congratulations on winning so 
many awards for the design of the 
cover of the JouRNAL or Housinc. 
I recently saw the Society of Typo- 
graphic Arts exhibit at the Art In- 
stitute and felt very proud of you... 

Ira J. Bach, 


Chicago Land Clearance Commission 


Epitor’s Note: In addition to the 
awards won by JOURNAL covers re- 
ported in the December 1954 Jour- 
NAL, page 416, four of the 1954 
designs were honored last month by 
the Society of Typographic Arts, as 
noted above, and were chosen for 
hanging in an exhibit at the Chicago 
art institute. 


CONTENT COMMENTS COME IN 
With keen interest we follow reg- 
ularly the monthly stories of housing 
and planning progress in your Jour- 
NAL OF Housinc. Particularly en- 
heartening was the lively account 
(November 1954) of your 1954 
NAHRO conference, held in go- 
ahead metropolitan Philadelphia last 
October, with its many significant 
details of advances all along the 
public housing and redevelopment 
front. 
On page 398 of the same number, 
I also read that account of NAHRO’s 
four part radio serial, ‘““The Public 
Housing Story,” for use on local 
broadcasting stations. Congratula- 
tions to Mr. Malone on this bright 
idea! I shall certainly bring 
the “Public Housing Story” experi- 
ment to the notice of our readers 
in a forthcoming number. 
William W. Mann, 
International Federation for 
Housing and Town Planning 


I am writing to inquire if you have 
a stock of about 100 or 150 copies of 
your October 1953 JouRNAL OF 
Hovusinc. We may wish to publi- 
cize this excellent issue [special issue 
on self-help, cooperative housing]. 
Roger Schafer, United Housing 
Foundation, New York City 
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Because of an article that I read 
in your February issue entitled “Ju- 
venile Delinquency,’ I am sending 
you ... the letter that I wrote Louis 
Danzig, executive director of ow 
housing authority, at the time we 
had some trouble in Newark, on this 
subject of juvenile deliquency (quo- 
tations from the letter to Mr. Dan- 
zig follow). 

Starting with the premise 
that juvenile delinquency is a com- 
munity problem, with the home as 
the central source for good or evil, 
it has occurred to me that the fol- 
lowing suggestions might be worth 
considering. 

Each community should have what 
might be called a “detecting service” 

a place where the incipient or po- 
tential delinquent might be early dis- 
covered and, because of early discov- 


ering, more easily corrected. We 
have such a source in our school 
system. . . We have teachers and 


principals who make contact with 
the product of all of the community 
homes, good, bad, and indifferent. 
What agency would be more likely 
to discover incipient or potential de- 
linquency? .. . 
Housing projects are also sources 
where incipient and potential delin- 
quency might be discovered. After 
all, in the projects, we frequently 
have as many children as may be 
found over the entire geographic 
area of some small communities. In 
such municipalities, there nearly al- 
ways arise civic organizations of some 
kind, the parent-teacher group or 
some similar group to look after the 
welfare of the community as a whole. 
Our projects constitute a community 
within a community and therefore 
should develop like agencies with the 
assistance of the housing authority 
staff, particularly its managers. . . 
The projects should not be divorced 
from the community as a whole and 
they should get the same service as 
the community will get but on the 
other hand, just as a community 
serves itself through parent-teacher 
groups and civic groups and gains 
. . + participation by the citizens in 
community affairs . . . so should the 
occupants of our projects make their 
contribution to meeting and solving 
the problems incident to living in 
public housing . . . 
(Continued column one, page 175) 
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Here's an Entirely NEW, Revolutionary Method of 
Refuse Collection for any City, Regardless of Size! 


DESIGNED TO GIVE YOU ONE MAN OPERATED 
PACKER TYPE REFUSE COLLECTION 


IT’S THE LATEST development in the family of Dempster-Dump- 
ster equipment for low cost handling of refuse. A glance at the 
pictures and one immediately realizes this Dempster-Dumpmaster 
is the natural solution to all the costly and unsanitary methods of 
refuse collection where containers of limited capacity are preferred. 





Here’s why: (1) The Dempster-Dumpmaster Detachable Containers 
always remain at the accumulation point. (2) Three sizes—1'4, 2 
and 3 cu. yds. capacities—are available to meet every requirement 
for frequent pickup. (3) Containers may be placed in or outside 
of buildings—caster equipped 1'4 cu. yd. containers, for instance, 
pass through single doorways into office buildings, stores, cafeterias, 
etc. (4) Only one man, the driver, is required and he never has 
to leave operator’s seat. (5) Hydraulically operated Dempster-Dump- 
master picks up each container and dumps refuse in compaction 
type body, which hauls a tremendous load. (6) No equipment 
approaches the flexibility of the Dempster-Dumpmaster for general 
service, particularly in the smaller cities. The Dempster-Dumpmaster 
is now available with compaction type bodies in 16, 20 and 24 cu. yd. 
capacities, mounted on any make truck chassis. Write us today for 
complete information. Dempster Brothers, Inc. 








Photos show the simple, natural action 
of the Dempster-Dumpmaster while 
serving a container in a housing area. 


Dempster-Dumpmaster serves one con- 
tainer after another. Each container 
has spring balanced lids, which are 
opened by user to make deposits, then 
closed, sealing up the refuse—elim- 
inating fire hazards, odors, rats and the 
scattering of refuse by winds or scav- 
engers! 


DEMPSTER BROTHERS, 555 Shea Building, Knoxville 17, Tennessee 
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Safety a" 


AMERICAN 
Appoved 


PLAYGROUND 
EQUIPMENT 


@ It’s the plus factor that mukes 
American the most respected name 
in Playground Equipment... Plus 
in design—American leads the field. 
..-Plus in performance—Approved 
Equipment stronger, more ruggedly 
built to assure a lifetime of perfect 
repair-free service... Plus in safety — 
for American craftsmen are aware of 
their responsibility for the safety of 
your children. Thus, with American 
you receive far superior design and 
performance and unmatched safety. 





Send for New Catalog 
<< write for literature featuring 
american approved jim patterson 


LIFETIME Aluminum 


DIVING BOARD 


world's finest official board 


AMERICAN 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 
ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S.A. 





BRANCH PLANT AT NAHMA, MICHIGAN 
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R. K. CREIGHTON 

has been appointed assistant to the re- 
gional director for urban renewal in the 
New York regional office of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency. Mr Creigh- 
ton is returning to a public agency po- 
sition after almost two years in privat 
business as vice-president, secretary, and 
treasurer of the Sydell Manufacturing 
Company. From 1950 to 1953 he had 
headed up the Chattanooga housing 
authority. Earlier he had been with 
HHFA and its predecessor agencies, 
working with authorities in the south- 
eastern region, 


ERNEST H. SUHR 
resigned as management supervisor for 
the Milwaukee housing authority in mid- 
March to take a job with the Chicago 
Housing Authority. He had been with 
the Milwaukee authority since June of 
1950, having previously held a manage- 
ment position with the Public Housing 
Administration. Mr. Suhr is now man- 
aging Cabrini Homes, which will be 
come the authority’s largest project 
when construction on an extension now 
underway is complete. It will house a 
total of 3300 families 

Vernon Dale, former manager of Cab- 
rini, has been assigned to Ida B. Wells 
Homes, where an extension is also under 
construction that will make the project 
a 2300-family community. 


JOHN J. McGRATH 

another former Milwaukee authority em- 
ployee, joined the Chicago authority staff 
in May. He has been assigned the man- 
agement of a group of small projects 
on the west side of the city. In Milwau- 
kee, he managed the authority's 332- 
unit Southlawn, a city-aided veterans 
housing project. 


G. HOLMES PERKINS 

left for Turkey in early April on a mis- 
sion for the United Nations Technical 
Assistance Administration. He will coun- 
scl with the Turkish government on 
training Turkish personnel in the field 
of architecture and planning and will 
draft a proposal for such a program 
Mr. Perkins is dean of the school of fine 
arts at the University of Pennsylvania 
Accompanying him on his three-month 
mission are two other members of the 
faculty of the school: George Howe and 
Leon Loschetter. The training program 
was recommended by Charles Abrams at 
the time he was in Turkey in 1954 on 


another UN TAA mission. 
DONALD MONSON 


was appointed an assistant to New York 
State Housing Commissioner Joseph P 
McMurray on April 18. He will work 
primarily on the revitalized cooperative 
and limited dividend housing program 
made possible by legislation signed by 
the governor last month. Mr. Monson is 
a city planner and former housing con- 
sultant in the Paris office of the United 
States Foreign Operations Agency. As 
advisor to chiefs of missions under the 


Marshall Plan in Europe, he helped 


shape policies on how to allocate almost 
1 billion dollars in counterpart funds for 
housing, the bulk of which funds was 
spent for refugee and workers housing, 
lagely through cooperative and other 
forms of limited dividend housing com- 
panies. Earlier he was a staff member of 
the Detroit City Plan Commission 


COLEMAN WOODBURY 

is serving as a consultant to the advisory 
committee on the demonstration grant 
program of the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency (see page 163). The five- 
man committee was established a month 
or so ago by HHFA Administrator Albert 
M. Cole to advise him through the 
commissioner of the Urban Renewal Ad- 
ministration on broad policies for admin- 
istering the program. 


CHARLOTTE BRAUCHER 

has resigned her position as assistant 
supervisor of tenant and community re- 
lations at the Chicago Housing Author- 
ity. On April 15, she joined the de- 
partment of services to older people, 
United Lutheran Social Mission of 
Illinois, as the community organization 
group worker. Mrs. Braucher’s _ five 
years’ experience with the Chicago au- 
thority included considerable stimulation 
of programs for older adults in CHA 
low-rent homes, which gave her particu- 
lar interest in working with senior citi- 
7en groups 


JAMES G. BANKS 

has received his second citation within 
littla more than a year for his relocation 
work with the District of Columbia Re- 
development Land Agency. In March of 
this year he was presented by the D. C 
League of Women Voters with its sixth 
annual award for outstanding service to 
the Washington community. Last Feb- 
ruary he was honored for his work by a 
local recreation center (see April 1954 
JourNaAL, page 114—in which story he 
was incorrectly identified, with correc- 
tion following in May 1954 JourNat, 
page 147). In presenting the league ci- 
tation this year, the group’s city plan- 
ning chairman said: “Mr. Banks has 
proved that relocation can be done with 
full consideration for family resources 
and needs.” 

An article on page 95 of the March 
Journat by Mr. Banks exemplifies the 
spirit in which he is carrying forward his 
relocation job. 


RECENT DEATHS 

Guy E. Greer, economist with HHFA 
and author of numerous articles and 
books in the field of housing and rede- 
velopment, died on April 12 of a heart 
attack at the age of 63. At one time he 
was on the board of editors of Fortune 
magazine. 


Eri Hulbert, executive director of Chi- 
cago’s Near West Side Planning Board, 
May 4 at the age of 49. Mr. Hulbert 
had worked with the board for seven 
years and was just about to see the 
renewal plans for the near west side 
realized under terms of the Housing Act 
of 1954. Before going to the citizen 
agency, he had been on the staff of the 
Chicago Housing Authority, where he 
wrote a relocation report that is still 
widely used. Earlier, he was associated 
with the Public Housing Administration 
and its predecessor agencies. 
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Lower Lifetime Window Cost! 
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GALVANIZED-BONDERIZED-STEEL — THE STRONGEST MATERIAL, CORROSION-PROOFED FOR LIFE! 





ARCHITECTURAL AND RESIDENTIAL WINDOWS + METAL BUILDING PANELS 
ELECTRIFLOOR® - ROOF DECK + HOLLOW METAL SWING AND SLIDE DOORS 





me." 


That's what you get with Fenestra* G-B-S Intermediate Windows! 
For these strong steel windows have an exclusive double protective 
coating that eliminates the need for maintenance painting through- 
out your apartment project! 

Here’s how. By electronic controls in Fenestra’s own special plant, 
Super Hot-Dip Galvanizing alloys a thick zinc coating with the steel. 
Then a process called Bonderizing adds a nonmetallic coating over 
the zinc. The result is a window installation with a lower lifetime 
cost than has ever before been possible! And the initial cost of this 
modern, durable finish is as little as the cost of two inside-outside 
field coats of paint. 

For complete information, contact your local Fenestra representa- 
tive. He’s listed in the yellow pages of your phone book. Or write 


for our free booklet on Fenestra Super Hot-Dip Galvanizing and 





Bonderizing. Detroit Steel Products Co., Dept. JH-5, 2294 East Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit 11, Michigan. 7 : 
















Fenestra G-B-S Intermediate Projected Windows in 
Archer Courts Apartment Project, Chicago Housing 
Authority. Architect: Everett F. Quinn & Associates, 
Chicago. Contractor: S. N. Nielsen Co., Chicago. 
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THE STORY OF 
WORLD WAR II HOUSING 
FROM CONSTRUCTION 
TO DISPOSITION 


built to cope with the greatest 
voluntary migration of free men and 
free women in the history of the 


world a 


There, in a quick phrase, 1s a 
dramatization of the federal govern- 
ment’s World War II housing pro- 
gram: due to come to an end before 
the year is over, just 15 years from 
its starting date. 

In that phrase is the story of the 
thousands upon thousands of families 
who served during World War II, 
not on bombers or battleships-——but 
as workers in steel mills, shipyards, 
aircraft plants, oil fields, ordnance 
factories, bauxite mines. They mi- 
grated from New England to Puget 
Sound: from Texas to Pittsburgh: 
from Florida to Gary. They began 
this north to south, east to west 
migration back in 1940—voluntaril\ 
going into service to man the 1940 


“defense” plants that preceded the 


war industries of 1942. Where to 
house these men and women and 
children as they flocked into com 
munities that were unprepared te 
shelter them became a major prob 
lem. In June of 1940, the first of the 
federal defense and war housins 
legislation was passed: an amend- 
ment to the United States Housin 
Act of 1937, converting it from 
civilian to a defense program. In 
October of 1940 came the Lanhan 
Act the nation’s major war housin: 
and community facilities legislation 
with a variety of lesser laws adopted 
in following years 

From the day these acts were 
passed, the word “disposition” wa 
constantly repeated. Yes, the agre¢ 
ment was, housing must be provided 
for the defense and war worker and 
his family but, in the pressure of 
an emergency, the federal govern 
ment should not begin to take on 
landlord role that it could not easils 
shed, once the pressure was off. For 
every plan to build a unit, there 
must be a matching plan to “dis 
pose” of it after the war 

One of the most complex housin 
stories in the country’s history came 
out of the urgency of these tw 
goals homes-—fast—for the “mi 
grants’ but a return—fast—to the 
normal buyer-seller housing market 
once the war job was finished. Here 
with the! JouRNAL attempts to trace 
the disposition story from 1940 t 
1955. The two “box scores” on page 
154 and 156 point up the basic facts 
(1) the statistical record in actua 
units built and actual units disposed 
of 2) the complicated legislativ: 
history of the disposition program 

To convey the “feel” of this vas 
turn-over of a million homes (wit! 
some of them passing through twe 
or three types of use), the Journat 
has tried to illustrate major element: 
of the disposition program wit! 
flesh-and-blood stories. First. how 
ever, it is necessary to recall th 
nature of the war housing program 
then to isolate out the major stum- 
bling blocks to the quick disposition 
job that had been the ambition of 
the legislators who wrote the war 
housing acts 


WHAT WAS BUILT 

Since disposition was the key con- 
sideration in determining what kind 
of war worker housing to build 
temporary structures outnumbered 
permanents four to one, as the table 
on page 154 shows. Most temporaries 
were of light frame construction. de- 
signed for family use—or barracks 
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ype buildings; some of them were 
railers; over 150,000 units were 
emporary dormitory structures for 
single workers. Trailer sites were de- 
eloped for over 45,000 units; exper- 
mental portable shelter units housed 
wer 2500 families. A general char- 
iwterization of the temporary pro- 
rram. a few years back read as fol- 
lows: “drab-looking rows of one- and 
two-story buildings, crowded together 
ind lacking many of the nice facil 
ties for living, which will be torn 
down to keep them from becoming 
slums ? 

The anticipated life span for 
vhich most of these structures wer 
designed was five years. Instead 
ibout 270,000 of them from 1945 
forward were pressed into continued 
service to meet the severe veterans 
housing shortage. Thousands upon 
thousands of them were dismantled 
ind moved hundreds of miles b 
colleges and universities or by local 
public bodies--then re-erected and 
rented out to veteran families. An 
untold number of these same units 
have gone on to serve third and 
fourth housing uses, as pictured on 
pages 195, 157, and 158. But, as of 
1955, the federal government was 
close to the end of its disposition job 
for this type unit 

The design considerations that in 
fluenced the permanent war housing 
units were primarily directed toward 
making them attractive for individ 
ual home ownership. In some lo 
calities, where it was thought a 
postwar market would support such 
projects, garden apartment develop 
ments were built, with the thought 
that private investors would take 
them over. Strong resistance was 


constantly registered against building * 


permanents that would be suitabl 
for transfer to low-rental public 
housing units, with the result, as the 
table on page 154 shows, that just 
slightly more than 10 per cent of the 
permanent inventory—and less than 
2 per cent of the total disposition 
load—-had been turned over for that 
use as of March of this year. Ex- 
pectation is that a few thousand 
more units may be transferred for 
such use by the year’s end. 

Most of the housing in both cate- 
zories was aimed at the low middle 
income family, both for its original 
ise and its postwar use. One pro- 
‘ram, however, that of the Defense 
Homes Corporation, was directed 
toward higher income families and 
its “built in” disposition plan proved 
highly effective: most of the units 


were designed to attract investors 
interested in “income properties.” 
Disposition of the some 11.000 unit 
in the program was complete by 
1948, with a net profit to the federal 
government of over 2 million dollars 
And another program with a su 
cessful disposition formula was a 
“homes conversion” program, und 
which owners of sizeable old houses 
or similar structures leased them to 
the federal government. for conver 
sion into apartment units. With th 
cessation of war worker need. th 
properties went back to their owner 
with = their income producing 
capacity, as well as their structural 
soundness, consider iby improved A 
for the rest of the permanent the 
biggest iob thead in 1955 for th 
federal government is to get rid o 


more than 70,000 units 


PRESSURE POINTS 

In view of the insistent demand 
for getting the federal government 
out of the landlord business. what 
were the influences that hav 
stretched out the disposition job for 
the ten years from 1945 to 4955 
with the end not yet quite in sight? 
The table on page 156, tracing the 
legislative history of the programs 
tells most of the story. Some of the 
pressures that dictated that legis 
lative history are noted below 


Continued Need, of course, has 
been the primary influence. The 
1945 Tithe V amendment to the 
Lanham Act was the immediate 
recognition of that fact--and. even 


today, many communities can not 











































yet meet their housing needs with 
out continuing to use the temporary 


tunits built } dec vce or more 


is exemplified later im tor from 
such spots as Sutter County. Cali 
Bethlehem Pennsyl 
nia Lhe Title \ pressure Carne 


from returning GI's. In 1950. the 


fornia ind 


continued need pre ure came trom 


the Kore in emergency when de 


fense rea just ibout read to 
settle nto pre wcetime pattern i iin 
had to accommodate un onthe ot 
defense industs vorket 


Federal-Local Disputes have been 


inother dl laying 


niluence Local 
tie had vaived many 1 building 
zoning, and subdivision code stand 
ird vhen il housing projects vert 


ip ilways with the 


ing that, after the war, they 


inderst ind 
would 
be protected i inst the sOcia 
economme ind politic il problem 
tha the had created for them 
ive ut ifter the war pressur a 
by Congress, the federal government 
olten appr ired to have forgotten 
the localities’ problems and a time 


consuming tug-of-war frequently 
occurred when a lo ility sought to 
cut the life of a project off while 
the federal government angled for a 
means of continuing it under ore 
kind of plan that would assure a 
better financial return to the n 


tional treasury 


Private Business Considerations, 


1s ilready noted were a Major if 


fluence in setting the basic philos 
ophy of the whole disposition em 


phasis. After the war, this influence 





Willow Run, temporary home for workers who produced B24 bombers at rate of one 
an hour, will become a permanent community for employees of nearby industries. 
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turned up in other ways. Builders 
and realtors still wanted Uncle Sam 
to get out of their business-——but, 
equally, they did not like the idea 


of the government’s selling off 
houses at their early 1940 costs 
in the inflated late 1940 market. 


Further, they wanted to keep the 
government out of the mortgage 
market, and thought sales ought to 
be on an all-cash basis. They re- 
sisted the idea of having the projects 
sold off as cooperatives and they 
continued to put up arguments 
against public housing reuse, All of 
these questions had to be settled 
via the legislative route, as noted 
in the page 156 table 

So... in spite of all these prob- 
lems and delays, how has the dis- 
position job proceeded? 


NEW TOWNS 

The “spectaculars” of the war 
housing program were the 
towns” entire new communities 
that came to life on raw land in a 
matter of months. 


“new 


Vanport City 
There was Vanport City in Ore- 
gon, built in 1942 for workers in 
the Kaiser shipyards of the Port- 


land-Vancouver area. A town of 
10,000 temporary units to service 
10,000 people grew up in one 


year and 11 days. After the war, 
a disposition problem of gigantic 
proportions faced local government 
officials. During the three years 
from 1945 to 1948, 4000 of the units 
were pulled down or transferred 

with 18,000 veterans moving in to 
replace war workers. And then, in 
1948, the rest of the disposition 
problem was solved by an “act of 
God.” The epitaph of the huge set- 
tlement reads “Born in war; Died 
in flood. 1942-1948.” In two hours 
on a Sunday morning in 1948 when 
the Columbia River broke its dikes, 
the temporary town was completely 
demolished. Rehousing the homeless 
became a disaster relief job. The 
Red Cross, the Portland housing au- 
thority, the Federal Works Agency, 


the Housing and Home Finance 


Agency, and the army cooperated to 
relocate flood victims. Trailers and 
unused temporary war housing 
buildings were rushed into the area. 
Flood victims 


were rehoused in 
thousands of recently vacated bar- 
rack units on Swan Island near 


Portland. 

Today, the Portland housing au- 
thority holds title to the 640-acre 
site and is working with the plan- 
ning commission on a program for 
its sale that will assure a sound re- 
use—-either industry or recreation- 
in terms of good city planning 


McLoughlin Heights 

A different fate is in store for 
another of the Pacific Northwest 
war giants: Vancouver’s McLough- 
lin Heights, once home to 25,000 
people. A local paper states the 
case: “From ramshackle temporary 
war housing units, which are still 
being used in part today, to a 
sweeping community of planned 
neighborhoods, linked by broad art- 
erials and dotted with centralized 


FEDERAL HOUSING DISPOSITION — NUMBER OF UNITS DISPOSED OF BY PROGRAM 


Figures taken from report of the statistics branch of the Public Housing Administration titled Table 


Total 
Original Number of Units to 
Be Disposed of 
Removed 
Transferred for low-rent use 


998.793 


19.682 
Title relinquished to 

localities or educational 
institutions 285,256 


Sold 192,579 


Demolished 13.316 
Transferred to other federal 
agencies 63.180 
Leases terminated 56,734 
Reuse for war housing 59.157 
Reuse for veterans housing 105,452 
Reuse for defense housing 4,049 
Accident, fire, etc. 8,592 
Other 55,428 
135,386 


Now Left to Be Disposed of 


(As of March 31, 1955) 


Public War Housing 


Tota PrERMANENT ‘TEMPORARY’ 


626,429 182,095 444,334 


19.672 19.672 


69,033 69,033 


2, Section 100.0 


Veterans’ | Subsistenc« U.S 
Reuse Homesteads, | Housing 
Housing” Greentowns Act Other’ 
266,926 5,419 6,838 93,181 
16.223°* 
159,956 60,769 99,187 12 5.398 5.871 21,334 
13,316 13,316 
61,617 16,520 45.097 7 209 1,347 
6,800 6.800 49 934 
58,757 4,894 53,863 +00 
99,655 606 99,049 5.797 
1,676 119 1,557 820 1.553 
8,577 442 8,135 12 3 
12,172° 131 12,041 43,112° 6 22 116 
115,198 72,142 43,056 6,759 8 324 13,097' 


4Includes all trailer park, trailer family and trailer dormitory accommodations. 


2Includes 11,489 Defense Homes Corporation units and 16,534 units assigned to PHA under 


completely disposed of as follows: 


the Surplus Property Act, which have been 
5,797 units by transfer to the Veterans’ Reuse Housing program, 21,329 units by sale, 369 units by lease 


cancellation and 528 units by transfer to other agencies. Also includes: 49,565 Homes Conversion units that were disposed of by lease termina- 
units, of which 2,496 have been removed: 3 units by fire, 919 by transfer to other agencies, 16 

by abandonment, 5 by sale, and 1,553 for reuse for Defense Housing. 
*Relinquished under the permissive provisions of PL-475 (Housing Act of 1950). 
‘Includes 125,133 units transferred to educational institutions under the provisions of the McGregor Bill; 76,191 units transferred to public 
bodies under the Independent Offices Appropriation Act, 1950; and 14,899 units under PL-475 


tion, and 15,593 Defense Housing (PL-139) 


‘Includes 8,126 deprogrammed trailer park accommodations ; 
struction contracts were terminated and in many cases existing construction was accepted by 
1,502 units removed by such miscellaneous types as conversion to non-dwelling use, remodeling 

*By termination due to lack of need, by conversion, by cancellation of lease and deterioration. 


"Defense Housing Program. 
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(Housing Act of 1950). 
493 units used for experimental projects ; 


2,051 incomplete units for which con- 


contractor as settlement for work done; and 
. deterioration, donation, etc. 
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commercial developments—that is 
what planners of the Vancouver 
Housing Authority have in mind for 
McLoughlin Heights.” 

In: January of this year, with only 
6800 people still in residence, the 
housing authority released plans for 
transformation of a part of the 
cleared site into what it terms “a 
planned community designed for the 
ultimate in gracious living...” Even- 
tually, eight residential neighbor- 
hoods and two commercial shopping 
locations will rise on “the Heights.” 
Some of the lots offered in the Jan- 
uary sale carried prices as high as 
$6000 — with restrictions placed on 
use of all lots that they be used foi 
single family residences. In some ol 
the other neighborhoods, scheduled 
to come later, multi-family buildings 
will be permitted. 


Willow Run 

And, then there was Willow Run 
—Detroit’s bomber city, perhaps the 
most controversial of the war towns. 
The story of its past has been re- 
counted many times, in many places 
(see June 1952 JourNaL, page 200) 

but what is ahead for the future is 
just beginning to take shape. 

“A model for city planners of the 
future” is what the federal govern- 
ment dreamed of creating when it 
planned dwellings for the Willow 
Run site back in 1942. But local op- 
position cut this dream short: there 
was no need for a permanent com- 
munity, local officials said. So, what 
developed was another temporary 
community, designed to shelter more 
than 20,000 war workers. In 1944, 
the residents of the community’s 1000 
trailers, 5500 family units, and sonie 
5400 dormitory units were turning 
out B24 bombers at the rate of one 
an hour. 

When the war ended, there was 
hope that the city would be aban- 
doned. The trailers and dormitories 
disappeared. . . but “bomber city” 
continued under federal manage- 
ment as the home for returning vet- 
erans. By 1946, 1200 University of 
Michigan married veteran students 
lived in the village and in 1947 more 
GI students came to Willow Run at 
the rate of 50 to 60 families a month. 

Then, with the Korean emergency 
in 1950, a new batch of defense 
workers moved in to work in nearby 
industries. They are the tenants of 
Willow Run today. They are the peo- 
ple whom Ypsilanti Township took 
into consideration last fall when it 
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Veterans reuse housing in Yuba City, California is rehabilitated when Sutter County 
housing authority moves it to a new site at request of city. Exterior of relocated 
unit gets face lifting below. Above, old interior becomes attractive kitchen. 





This year, the Chicago Housing Authority demolished the last 500 of its 3500 vet- 
erans temporaries. Scrap (below) from razing has been sold for salvage. 
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WAR HOUSING DISPOSITION 


. . 
Legislative History 
1940—Lanham Act passed, beginning what was to become a gigantic pro- 
gram of temporary and permanent war housing. 
1941—Three Temporary Shelter Acts passed—authorizing funds for addi- 
tional construction “where it is not practicable under’ Lanham Act terms. 
1942—Lanham Act also amended to authorize the administration to construct 
temporary housing where “there is no reasonable prospect of disposing of 
such housing to meet a need extending beyond the emergency. . .” 
q Other amendments provided that disposition should proceed “as expedi- 
tiously as possible . . .” and that permanent housing should not be trans- 
ferred for low-rent housing use except by special act of Congress. 
1943—Congress calls for war housing disposition to be completed within 
two years after the end of the national emergency that had been declared 
in 1939. That date, set at one time as July 1947, is currently in litigation 
since it affects numerous war programs. 
1944—Federal Public Housing Authority draws up recommended disposition 
policies and local authorities begin “registering” for transfer of permanents. 
1945—July—tTitle V added to Lanham Act, allowing transfer of temporary 
units from war use to veterans reuse. 
q Later in the year—Title V amended to allow for appropriation of funds to 
expedite transfer. Under contract between localities and federal government 
for reuse, localities had to return to the federal government net operational 
revenues unless the localities had paid for cost of project development. 
1946—Legislation permits FPHA to accept surplus armed forces barracks, 
which they could then reassign for veterans reuse. Under this program, 
agency taking barracks paid removal expenses and had no responsibility to 
return operating revenues to federal government. 
1947—Congress begins to draft firm deadlines, policies for disposition. But 
adjournment comes before action completed. Meanwhile, a House-passed 
bill becomes the “legislative history” that guided further action. The bill 
outlined: cash sales of permanent housing, veterans priority on sales, pressure 
for disposition speed. 
{ Section 610 of the National Housing Act added to allow FHA mortgage 
insurance on sale of permanent war housing, opening way for cooperatives. 
1948—McGregor Act authorizes relinquishment to educational institutions 
of contractual rights to the net proceeds from veterans reuse housing located 
on land owned or controlled by the institutions. Application for relinquish- 
ment of properties had to be made within 120 days from the date of the act. 
Under terms of this measure, some 125,000 units were given to institutions. 
q With 1949 deadline approaching and with need for temporaries continu- 
ing, Congress amends Lanham Act to provide for their removal by January 
1, 1950. Deadline again extended by resolution. 
1949—Independent Offices Appropriations Act of 1950 allows relinquish- 
ment of veterans reuse housing to localities under same terms as to educa- 
tional institutions under McGregor Act. Some 76,000 units so transferred. 
1950—April—disposition rules enacted in Housing Act of 1950, adding 
Title VI of the Lanham Act. 
Temporaries 
q Both war and veterans reuse temporary housing could be given to localities 
that requested the units—for any reuse purpose they desired, but with stipu- 
lation that the units could not be resold as housing but must be publicly 
operated. Requests had to be filed by December 13, 1950 but with HHFA 
administrator given emergency power to extend deadline for compliance 
with all conditions until December 31, 1951. These deadlines have further 
been extended from time to time pursuant to the authorization in section 
611 of the Lanham Act (authorization to the President in 1951 defense hous- 
ing act to extend all deadlines). 
{ Any temporaries left in federal control to be out of use by July 1, 1952 and 
demolished or sold for off-site use by December 31, 1952. These dates have 
also been extended pursuant to section 611. 


Permanents 

q 149 projects in 91 localities were listed in the act as available for low-rent 
use if requested by December 31, 1950. Other projects could be made eligible 
for transfer if requested within 60 days. Need for them had to be demon- 
strated and contracts signed by June 30, 1951. These deadlines are all sub- 
ject to change under section 611. As a result, localities are still eligible to 
apply for projects for low-rent use. 
q Other permanents—one- to four-family dwellings to be sold individually 
in priority to (1) veteran occupants; (2) nonveteran occupants; (3) veter- 
ans who intended to occupy them. Permanent units in projects sold as an 
entity to be offered first to mutual ownership associations of veterans; if 
not requested in six months, to be sold to other buyers. 
1950—July—Deadline dates for disposition set in Housing Act of 1950 sus- 
pended after start of Korean War but rules for reuse still apply. 
1952—Defense Department releases first permanents for disposition. 
1953—Housing leaders in Congress urge speedup of disposition. 
1955—April—House Appropriations Committee report asks completion of 
disposition by end of year. 

Some localities are requesting special congressional acts to transfer per- 
manent housing for public use, since they desire the housing for purposes 
other than low-rent. 


















agreed to purchase the site and all 
remaining buildings and thus took 
on the challenge of rebuilding a wai 
relic as a permanent, well planned 
community. Township Supervisor 
Henry F. Hicks said at the time: 
“Our immediate purpose in taking 
over the dwelling areas of the pro- 
ject is to keep from having nearly 
2500 families evicted by the Public 
Housing Administration, which had 
no choice but to tear down the 
houses and sell the land if we did not 
take over. A census of the project 
families for school purposes, taken 
last spring, showed that nearly 7000 
men and women from Willow Run 
families were then employed. I 
understand that there has been little 
decline from that level. That is a big 
payroll and of great economic im- 
portance in this area.” 

What the township did last fall 
was purchase 676 acres of the 1650- 
acre site on which some 3000 tem- 
porary units still remained in occu- 
pancy—taking an option on the rest 
of the land, with decision to pur- 
chase to be made as of April 30 
of this year. The purchase was han- 
dled under terms of Title VI of the 
Lanham Act, passed as a part of th: 
Housing Act of 1950. The township 
got not only all the residential struc- 
tures but a fire station, fire fighting 
equipment, the sewerage system, and 
the community business district, in- 
cluding a 1200 seat theater, shops. 
and filling stations. The 3000 hous- 
ing units must, under Michigan law, 
be removed as of June 30, 1958. 

So—where does the township go 
from there? Township Supervisor 
Hicks says: “Our long range plan 
is to have the area redeveloped by 
private builders as fast as it can be 
done. With the property under our 
control, we can see that it is properls 
handled with sound planning and 
good construction.” 

In late February, township officials 
signed a contract with the newh 
formed Willow Run Developmen: 
Company, composed of ten Detroit 
area businessmen. Their plan is to 
spend 150 million dollars in the next 
ten years building 5000 homes and 
multi-family dwellings to house more 
than 20,000 people. Land will be 
sold to the company in parcels. They 
plan to use 70 acres for business 
areas, 155 acres for schools, and they 
have set aside land for churches, in- 
dustries, and a hospital. Construction 
of homes will start soon on 139 va- 
cant acres of the site. The township 
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Augusta, Georgia veterans camp all night for chance to purchase permanent homes. There were 12 houses for sale; 35 over- 
night campers. Cincinnati families buy Valley Homes (right) cooperatively (see August-September 1954 Journal, page 200). 





has retained 40 acres to develop low- 
rent public housing if it is needed. 


Other New Towns 

Limits on the JouRNAL’s time and 
space have prevented tracking down 
the stories of some of the other “new 
towns” spawned by the war but the 
above examples give some idea of 
the problems — and potentials — 
faced, for example, in the Hampton 
Roads area of Virginia, where some 
50,000 units of housing were poured 
into Portsmouth, Norfolk, Newport 
News. . . and in the San Diego area, 
where some 40 projects went up, 
ranging in size from Linda Vista’s 
5500 units to small 30 and 40 unit 
trailer camps . . . in Wichita’s 4300- 
unit Plainview . . . in Baltimore 
County’s 2100-unit Victory Villa. . 
Some of these stories may be featured 
in later issues of the JouURNAL. Mean- 
while, definitely scheduled for June 
is a presentation of how Royal Oaks 
Township outside Detroit is using the 
Title I formula of the Housing Act 
of 1949 to rebuild itself as a per- 
manent community. 





TEMPORARIES 

The greatest concentration of the 
temporary units was on the west 
coast, where some 200,000 units have 
served war workers and _ veterans. 


Many California communities wer¢ 
doubled, trebled, quadrupled in size 
by these units: Richmond, Vallejo, 
Alameda, Long Beach, Oxnard. . 
all up and down the coast, commu- 
nities large and small took on colon- 
ies of hastily constructed row houses, 
barracks, dormitories, trailers. Dis- 
position has had to proceed slowly 
in most of these towns, at a rate that 
would allow the localities to plan fou 
relocation. 

The financial strain on many of 
these communities, which needed to 
continue the temporaries but lacked 
funds to take title to them, has been 
eased by a state program. Up to this 
year, the California department of 
finance has assisted local governmen- 
tal agencies and educational institu- 
tions in acquiring and completing 
14,914 rental units relinquished by 
the federal government. Othe: 
states that stepped in to help com- 
munities retain—or bring in—tem- 
poraries were Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts, New Jersey, New York, and 
Ohio. ) 

In San Francisco, faced with dis- 
posing of more than 12,000 tem- 
porary units, the housing authority, 
working with PHA, developed a 
gradual program of transferring 
families from temporaries to privat 
housing and to its growing low-rental 


program. Vallejo, population of 
which jumped from some 20,000 in 
1940 to 35.000 in 1950, has had an 
8000 unit temporary program to han- 
dle—and almost 6000 permanents 
The housing authority took title to a 
1000-unit temporary project in 1955 
and has worked with PHA in the 
complicated juggling job of provid- 
ing shelter for the fluctuating popu- 
lation of this ship-building area, 
while simultaneously closing down ot 
selling off its inventory of war hous- 
ing. 

In Seattle, operating on a long- 
term plan, the housing authority first 
took title to 2700 units of permanent 
housing for low-rental use, then be- 
gan disposition of more than 4000 
temporaries: a job just completed 
see August-September 1954 Jour- 
NAL, page 267). 

What has happened to these tem- 
poraries, once they have finished 
their job of sheltering defense or 
war workers, servicemen or veterans? 

The pictures on this page show 
what happened to some of the Seat- 
tle units—individual purchasers paid 
$600 for a house “shell,” then paid 
another $300 to move it to a home 
site, then spent another $1500 for 
remodeling to make a house a 
home 

In Phoenix, Arizona the housing 
authority took over the 200 units in 








Ugly duckling temporaries in Seattle were purchased by developers to transform 
remodeled their own units themselves. House "shells" 


into rental units or by homeowners, who 
sold for $600; moving ran $300; remodeling $1500. 
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the 1945 war temporary Duppa 
Villa, converting them to low-rent 
use. Since the project receives no 
subsidy, the authority has had to 
establish rentals that assure that it 
will not incur operating deficits, with 
any income surplus turned over to 
the city general fund. As pictured 
on this page, temporaries in Bethle- 
hem, Pennsylvania are getting similat 
reuse. 

From the PHA San Francisco field 
office, come reports that temporaries 
have been purchased by individuals 
in rural areas for rehabilitation into 
homes. Such reuse is possible where 
local building regulations allow the 
structures. In another instance, for 
an investment of $3000, a west coast 
family purchased one of the tem- 
porary units, moved it to their own 
lot, and used the “do-it-yourself” 
technique to convert the unit into a 
suitable home. And, with an invest- 
ment of $5500, a contractor con- 
verted a temporary unit into a three- 
bedroom house that rents for $55 
monthly, He reports that the dupli- 
cation price of the house would be 
$9500. 

As the table on page 154 shows, 
almost 170,000 temporaries have 
been sold or “relinquished.” When 
the federal government was prepar- 
ing to release these units, it suggested 
a variety of reuses for them: resort 
cabins, workshops, small 
hangars, farm buildings, roadside 
stands, meeting halls, libraries. Just 
how many of these suggestions were 
picked up, no one knows and _ just 
how extensive any one of these re- 


airplane 


uses may be is also unknown. But, 
170,000 — of 
these “drab-looking” hutments, bar- 
racks, minimum 
are stil] in business 

And _ another 
forward as the 


somewhere, somehow, 


standard shelters 
transformation has 
gone temporaries 
either go out of use or find a new 
use: the sites on which they stood 
originally are either reverting to thei 


primary purpose or are going on to 
serve new and higher destinies. In 
New Jersey, a temporary site is on 
the way back to its pre-war job 
serving as a trotting horse race track 
While the last of the veteran tenants 
move out, stables nearby are being 
occupied by trotting horses, with 
races expected to resume this sum- 
mer. In New York, a four-lane high- 
way will roll through the site of 
a now half-vacant 
countless cities. 


temporary. In 
parks and_ play- 
grounds have been freed as tem- 
poraries have come down. And col- 
lege campuses are slowly shedding 
the quonsets, the “prefabs,” the bar- 
racks. Prediction is, however, on this 
latter score, that it will be 1960 
before colleges will be able to re- 
place the temporaries, since current 
student enrollment of 2.5 million is 
the largest in the country’s history, 
with at least a million more expected 
to be enrolled by 1965 


PERMANENTS 

Permanent war housing units 
were built in greatest numbers in 
the Atlantic seaboard states. More 
than 50,000 homes and apartments 
were added to the housing supply in 
that area during the war years 
Hence, the biggest disposition job of 
permanents was left to PHA’s New 
York field office 
of 1955, the office had sold as co- 
individuals or 
large management corporations, or 


By the beginning 
operatives, sold to 


transferred to local authorities about 
half of the permanent projects under 
its jurisdiction. And in March, Field 
Office Director Herman D. Hillman 
announced a push to sell to private 
interests by the end of June, 79 of 
the 92 projects left in federal hands 

The field office has achieved its 
ereatest number of sales of perma- 
nent units as cooperatives or mutuals 
purchased by groups of veterans 
Realizing that successful organiza- 
tion of cooperative groups depends 


understanding of such 
operations, the field office conducted 
a publicity and education campaign 


on public 


in connection with offering projects 
for sale. For example, the sale in 
February of Anthony Wayne Terrace 
in Beaver County, Pennsylvania to a 
veterans cooperative group was wide- 
ly publicized with a deed transfer 
ceremony. The event was used to an- 
nounce pending sales of about 20 
more projects in the area as mutuals 
According to field office reports, the 
publicity resulted in formation of 
about 12 more mutual groups to buy 
projects. The Anthony 
Wayne development was sold to 250 


250-unit 


families, each of whom purchased 
one share in the property for $466 
The share entitles each family to a 
home in the Terrace, which, on its 
55-acre site, includes an administra- 
tion building with recreation space, 
a maintenance workshop, a school 
room, and a kitchen. Tenants pay 
monthly carrying charges of $41 for 
three-room units, $46 for four rooms, 
and $51 for five rooms. Utilities are 
included. From the income, the as- 
sociation pays the mortgage, utilities, 
taxes and insurance, and mainte- 
nance 

Permanent projects not sold as 
mutuals and not suitable for sale to 
individuals have been going on the 
auction block. Many of them are 
located in densely populated indus- 
trial areas. They are fully occupied 
with waiting lists for future occu- 
pancy, and they are thus attractive 
investments for real estate manage- 
ment firms. Investors have been 
actively competing to purchase de- 
velopments and they are being sold 
to the highest bidders. There were 
97 bids for a 100-unit project in 
Salem County, New Jersey; 37 bids 
for Red Bank Village in South Port- 
land, Maine 

Units in projects that could not 
be sold as cooperatives or that were 
individual sale 


more suitable for 





Bethlehem, Pennsylvania temporaries (left) become low-rent public veterans housing. Total of 515 USHA farm homes sold 


last year. Unit right is typical of program. Story of this program and its disposition to be a later Journal feature. 
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have attracted buyers who were will- 
ing to wait on PHA doorsteps all 
night. The PHA Atlanta field office 
reports sale of 12 homes in Augusta 
in three hours after 35 to 40 persons 
waited all night for the sale to open. 
Similarly, on the west coast, in San 
Diego, the first 13 duplexes and 47 
single homes offered when the dis- 
position of the 5500 units at Linda 
Vista began went to early-birds who 
waited 24 hours for the sale to open 
Residents and other prospective 
buyers last spring lined up at Nor- 
wayne, one of the country’s largest 
permanent war developments, to buy 
the 1900 one-, two-, and four-family 
dwellings. The 11-year old, unincor- 
porated community near Wayne, 
Michigan is designed to accommo- 
date 8000 persons. The new owners 
bought their homes for an average 
of $4800 a unit. And the govern- 
ment pocketed a tidy profit of about 
$440,000 from the sale. Owners of 
four-family units are renting apart- 
ments for $60 to $75 a month, with 
furnished units going for as much 
as $100 a month. According to PHA 
Chicago field office reports, Nor- 
wayne is being transformed by its 
new owners, who are actively pro- 
viding home improvements, new 
landscaping, and garage additions 


MISCELLANEOUS DISPOSITION 
Tangled up in the World War II 
disposition story are some of the 
publicly built and managed Korean 
defense emergency housing units, put 
up under the 1951 defense housing 
act. Footnotes to the table on page 
154 show that more than 15,500 such 
units have been built and that al- 
ready some 2500 have been removed 


Also, some of the World War II 


temporaries were transferred to this 


new program —being “disposed of” 
out of one program into another. 
Other disposition activities re- 
flected in the page 15+ table cover 
(1) the Ohio low-rental program 
under the United States Housing Act 
of 1937, held in federal ownership 
for several years, pending resolution 
of a state constitutional problem (see 
January JourNAL, page 13—report- 
ing return of the units to Ohio au- 
thorities late last year) ; (2) the sub- 
sistence homestead program that 
dates back to the early 30's and that 
is now down to only eight units (see 
October 1946 JouRNAL, page 223) ; 
(3) the three “greentowns,” totaling 
some 2200 units, on which disposi- 
tion rules were developed in 1949 
and all of which have now been 
sold; and (4) the 515 farm housing 
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CONGRESS GETS ADMINISTRATION'S 1955 
HOUSING PROPOSALS; HEARINGS START 


On April 25, matching bills were introduced in the Senate 
and the House carrying the President’s proposed 1955 housing 
legislation: S. 1800 and H.R. 5827, cited as “Housing Amend 
ments of 1955.” Content of the bills follow very closely what was 
anticipated in January, based on the President’s state of the union 
message and his budget recommendations (see February JOURNAL, 
page 42 

A new idea, however, is included as part of the proposed au 
thorization for 35,000 units of additional public housing in the 
next two fiscal years— the Public Housing Administration is given 
a two year period for getting authorized units under contract 
Further, a one year extension is proposed for the deadline on the 
$5,000 unit program approved for the current fiscal year (less 
than 150 units were at the contract stage as of mid-May, with 
predications continuing that probably no more than 15,000 of the 
total could be “signed up” by June 50). Also, as anticipated, the 
provisions of the 1954 housing act limitin: public housing to com- 
munities with Title I redevelopment projects have been modified 
Details on these modifications and other provisions of the bill 
will be carried in the June issue of the JouRNAI 

On May ®%, a public roundtable discussion of S. 1800 was con- 
ducted by a subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Banking 
and Currency, to which the bill had been referred, and formal 
hearings began the following day. Senator John Sparkman (D), 
Alabama heads up the subcommittee and is conducting the hear 
ings. NAHRO was represented at the roundtable discussion by 
Oliver C. Winston of Baltimore. The Association’s formal testi- 
mony, scheduled for May 18, is to be presented by NAHRO Presi- 
dent Walter B. Mills, Jr. and NAHRO Assistant Director William 
L. Slayton, who will speak for the Redevelopment Section 

Because of the circumstances under which the “Housing 
Amendments of 1955” were introduced, the bills have been char 
acterized by the National Housing Conference as “orphans.” ‘Two 
Democrats introduced the bills for the President “by request” 
Senator Sparkman in the upper house and Representative Brent 
Spence, Kentucky, in the lower chamber. NHC notes that the 
introduction of these bills does not indicate “sponsorship” and 
goes on to say: “It can only be assumed that the measure goes 
too far for Senator Homer Capehart (Indiana), ranking Repub- 
lican member of the Senate Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, and Representative Jesse Wolcott (Michigan), ranking 
Republican member of the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency. Since neither Senator Sparkman nor Congressman 
Spence made any explanatory statements when they submitted 
the bill ‘by request, it would seem that it does not go far enough 
to suit them. If ever there were parentless children, they will be 


S. 1800 and H.R. 5827.” 





units built under the 1937 USHAct, agement of almost a million houses 


of which were sold in a fast 








moving operation late last year. Pic- 
ture of one of these farm units is 
carried on page 158; detailed story 
of the program will be carried in a 
later issue of the JouRNAI 


AND SO... 

that’s the story of the struggle 

which will continue to the year’s end 
to get the federal government out 

of the direct ownership and man- 


that were once home to war worker 
‘migrants,’ to veterans, to GI stu- 
dents, to disaster victims. In both 
time and size, this disposition opera- 
tion outstrips the 18-year record of 
the Home Owners’ Loan Corpora- 
tion, which, in 1951, closed up shop 
after having put back into private 
hands the 800,000 homes it had 
taken in foreclosure proceedings dur- 
ing 1933 and the following three 
depression years. 
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Maintenance Clinics— 


Sessions a Success; program catching on 


first ‘‘shirtsleeve’’ 


General success and widespread 
popularity marked the first group 
of “shirtsleeve” maintenance clinics 
held during March, April, and early 
May under the joint sponsorship of 
NAHRO’s Technical and Mainten- 
ance Section and the Public Housing 
Administration (see March JouRNAL, 
page 79). Initial experiences are be- 
ing studied, evaluations made, and 
plans set for more clinics to be held 
during the months ahead (see box 
right). 

Clinics held to date are: Gary, 
March 17-18; Columbus, Ohio, April 
+; Evansville, Indiana, April 14-15; 
Richmond, California, May 4; Seat- 
tle in early April; New Orleans, April 
11-12; Washington, D.C., April 14; 
Bremerton, Washington, April 15; 
Decatur, Illinois, April 18; Dallas, 
April 25-26; New York City, April 
25-26; Rock Island, Illinois, April 
25-26; and Little Rock, May 9-10. 

Attendance at these sessions was 
made up of representatives from an 
average of a half dozen authorities 
in neighboring cities, plus PHA re- 
gional office personnel. Discussions 
covered a host of maintenance topics 

painting, lighting, screen door re- 
pair, window pane replacement, tool 
maintenance, maintenance employee 
training techniques, work organizing 
and scheduling, improvement of work 
methods, and numerous other phases 
of the maintenance job. 


Commercial Participation 
Added attraction at several of the 
clinics has been participation by rep- 
resentatives of commercial firms 


whose equipment is commonly used 
in the maintenance of housing de- 
velopments. In Dallas, the clinic fea- 
tured classes by the J. A. Sexauer 
Manufacturing Company, the West 
Disinfectant Company of Dallas, 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, 
General Controls Corporation, and 
Robertshaw Fulton Controls Com- 
pany. 

In Gary, earlier, clinic attendants 
saw two industry-produced films - 
“The Fight to Control Dutch Elm 
Disease” put out by Standard Oil 
Company and Colburn Laboratory, 
Inc., in Chicago, and “The Strange 
Meeting,” a movie illustrating how 
to work effectively with fellow em- 





CLINIC SCHEDULE 


Southwest Region 
Austin—May 23-24 
Texarkana—June 6-7 
Wichita Falls—June 27-28 
San Antonio—July 11-12 
Brownwood, Texas—July 25-26 
Corpus Christi—August 8-9 
Waco—August 22-23 
srownsville, Texas—Septembet 
12-13 
Houston—September 26-27 
Lake Charles—November 7-8 
Fort Worth—November 21-22 


Pacific Northwest Region 
Portland—May 23* 
Nampa—May 23-27* 
Butte—June 11* 

*dates tentative 











ployees and how to lead them, pro- 
duced by General Motors. 


Model Clinic 


A key clinic held Jast month was 
the April 14 session in Washington, 
D. C., billed as a “model” clinic, to 
try out the “Suggested Procedure 
for Shirtsleeve Maintenance Clinics” 
developed jointly by NAHRO’s T & 
M Section, the Association’s Com- 
mittee on Federal-Local Relations, 
and PHA. Participating in the clinic 
were representatives of all three of 
these bodies, nine local authorities 
in Virginia and Maryland, and the 
National Capital Housing Authority, 
the host agency. 

A report on the clinic by Ralph 
W. Crain, Jr. of the National Capital 
authority notes that proceedings were 
launched with a keynote address by 
NAHRO T & M Section Chairman 
William F. Knop of the Baltimore 
housing authority, who stated the 
basic purpose of such sessions: to 
develop a way to meet the growing 
need for cutting maintenance costs 
in public housing projects. He pro- 
posed an intensive preventive main- 
tenance job by a _ tenant-manager- 
maintenance man team and, further, 
stressed that maintenance men should 
be trained to promote good tenant 
relations through their daily contacts 
with tenants. 

Then, following the suggested clin- 
ic procedure, the attendants broke 
up into groups of 12 “learners,” aided 
by one reporter and one demon- 
strator. The groups worked on the 
four subjects proposed in the sug- 
gested procedure — repair of screen 
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Three demonstration scenes from April 14 "model" clinic sponsored by NAHRO T & M Section. 
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doors, cleaning of grounds, wall 
washing, and replacement of broken 
glass (see pictures page 160). 

After the reporters explained the 
nature of the job to be done, the 
demonstrators went to work, while 
the reporters and learners watched 
and made notes. The reporters then 
lead discussions with the learners 
about the job, with the following 
objectives in mind: (1) how to cut 
the cost of the most expensive jobs, 
(2) how to eliminate poor design 
and use of the wrong materials, (3) 
how to improve methods of doing 
the job, (4) how to get manager- 
tenant-maintenance man cooperation 
in preventing maintenance jobs, and 
(5) how to inspect finished jobs and 
give credit for all benefits. 

During the afternoon sessions of 
the clinic, the entire group reas- 
sembled to hear a panel discussion 
by the reporters, explaining what 
improvements in maintenance jobs 
had been developed during the morn- 
ing meeting. 

An evaluation of the model clinic 
came the following day when 
NAHRO’s T & M Section Execu- 
tive Committee met to hash over the 
clinic experiments. Some of their 
conclusions about such clinics: they 
help create an atmosphere conducive 
to improvements in operations; they 
should be followed up with other 
clinics to take advantage of the 
initial enthusiasm; and, in some 
demonstrations, it would be well to 
keep supervisory and _ subordinate 
personnel in different groups in or- 
der to get maximum individual par- 
ticipation. 


Other Meetings 

While some private industries were 
participating in the NAHRO-PHA 
clinics, as mentioned above, still oth- 
ers were supplementing the clinic 
program with their own special meet- 
ings, explaining their products to 
housing authority maintenance per- 
sonnel who use them in the main- 
tenance operation. In New York 
City, a representative of Minneapolis 
Honeywell Company in March lec- 
tured on recent advances in heating 
controls. In Hoboken, New Jersey, 
a man from C. A. Dunham Company 
in February gave a series of three 
lectures on his company’s heating 
control systems. The lectures were 
attended by representatives from 16 
other local authorities in New Jer- 
sey. Similar meetings were also held 
in Dallas recently, by the Robert- 
shaw Fulton Controls Company and 
the General Controls Company (see 
April Journa, page 139). 
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WIDE RANGE OF SUMMER COURSES AVAILABLE 
FOR HOUSING, URBAN RENEWAL PERSONNEL 


Neighborhood community planning, relationship of housing de- 
sign to family living, city and regional planning, population research, 
real estate finance, and plastics for building products . . . all these 
are to be the subjects of institutes this summer. 


Neighborhood Community Planning is the title of a workshop 
to be conducted June 20-25 at the summer session of the New York 
School of Social Work, Columbia University. “An important focus 
of this workshop will be problems of public housing, community de- 
velopment, and renewal programs,” announces Violet M. Sieder, 
professor of social work, who is organizing the course. It is designed 
to help welfare council executives, their consultants and staff, in 
community organization work. The morning sessions will be de- 
voted to community organization philosophy, methods, and prac- 
tices; the afternoon meetings to special problems—housing and 
slum clearance, juvenile delinquency, race relations, etc. 


A housing and design workshop stressing the tie-in between satis- 
factory housing and wholesome family living is scheduled for the 
period July 5 through August 13 by the New York State College 
of Home Economics at Cornell University. Aim of the workshop 
is to provide an opportunity for studying a cluster of basic prob- 
lems in the general area of housing from the family living point of 
view—standards, needs, activities of contemporary families, sites, 
technical and structural phases of houses, current research findings 
in sociology, and housing economics. 


A city and regional planning seminar for a review of current 
planning techniques and basic planning principles will be offered 
by the Massachusetts Institute of Technology in a special two-week 
program from August 22 through September 2. Seminar sessions 
will cover modern concepts of planning, public relations techniques, 
urban renewal, industrial location, metropolitan planning, zoning 
law and administration, population, and other phases of planning. 
Several special sessions will be devoted to problems of metropolitan 
regional planning and development. 


Population research techniques will be covered in four workshop 
courses to be given by the University of Chicago’s population re- 
search and training center from June 27 to September 1: so ar- 
ranged that students can spend either the full quarter or a half 
quarter in residence. The courses, designed to offer basic population 
research information on an intensive schedule, will cover computa- 
tion techniques, rates, standardizations, and comparisons, plus a 
variety of ways of evaluating and making use of such research data. 


Real estate finance will be the subject of another M.I.T. special 
two-week program this summer sponsored by the industrial man- 
agement school. The program, scheduled for July 11-22, will be 
directed by Dr. Eli Shapiro, professor of finance, and conducted 
primarily by Saul B. Klaman of the consumer credit section of the 
Federal Reserve System in Washington, D. C. On the study agenda 
are lectures and panel discussions on real estate as a product, fac- 
tors influencing the housing market, mortgage financing, the mort- 
gage credit supply, vulnerability of the mortgage debt, and the 
federal government’s role in home mortgaging activities. 


Plastics in the Design of Building Products is the title of a third 
two-week summer program at M.I.T. during the period June 
14-24. The program will be directed toward stimulating use of 
sound engineering and architectural principles in the design of 
building products of which plastics are a component. 
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MILWAUKEE AUTHORITY SURVIVING 
BITTER FEUD WITH CITY COUNCIL 

A running battle that has been 
going on for several months between 
the Milwaukee housing authority 
and the city’s common council ap- 
peared near an end late last month. 
Bone of contention was the housing 
agency's independent status. Results 
of the clash are that the housing au- 
thority has kept its independence of 
direct council control—but the coun- 
cil has gained new rights to check on 
the authority’s budget and personnel. 

Another threat to the authority, 
meanwhile, is shaping up in the 
Wisconsin state legislature, where 
real estate interests are sponsoring a 
bill aimed at liquidating all of the 
state’s housing authorities and selling 
off their projects. 

The prolonged battle had _ its 
origin in a long smoldering dispute 
between the authority and several 
members of the council—mainly 
Alderman Milton J. McGuire, the 
council president, and Alderman 
Robert J. LaBelle. In January the 
smoldering broke into a roaring fire 
when the housing authoritv an 
nounced plans to build a new $150,- 
000 office and maintenance building 
to handle its expanded operations. 
The authority has been renting quar- 
ters for $535 a month but was finding 
them inadequate. The new building 
plan was immediately assailed by 
some councilmen as “empire build- 
ing,” followed by recriminations be- 
cause the council had not been 
consulted and by charges that the 
housing agency was acting too inde- 
pendently. The authority defended 
itself from the charges but resolved 
the dispute by agreeing to hold up 
its building plans until a check could 
be made of existing space available 
in municipal buildings. 

Meanwhile, however, the council 
anti-authority bloc opened up a new 
barrage of charges against the au- 
thority, the essence of which was that 
the authority was arrogant, that it 
was pulling fancy tricks with its 
bookkeeping, and that the authority 
commissioners were being domi- 
neered by authority Executive Direc- 
tor Richard W. E. Perrin. Then, 
while these charges were being 
staunchly denied by Mayor Frank P. 
Zeidler, friendly councilmen, author- 
ity commissioners, and Mr. Perrin, 
the anti-authority alliance rolled in 
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its biggest guns for a still heavier 
assault. The bloc reintroduced a 
pigeon-holed LaBelle resolution that 
the council sponsor a bill in the state 
legislature giving all Wisconsin city 
councils supervisory powers overt 
housing authority budgets and finan- 
ces, plus the right to abolish an 
authority and sell off its projects to 
the highest bidder. 

Council action on the resolution 
came in two parts, the first of which, 
on March 10, dealt with the plan to 
gain supervisory control over author- 
ity budgets and finances. The council 
voted to require the authority to 
submit an annual audit to the coun- 
cil, to submit its annual budget to 
the board of estimates, present pro- 
posed pay changes of its employees 
to the council’s finance committee, 
and permit the city’s budget office 
to survey requests for new personnel 
and employee promotions. Effect of 
the council’s action was to accept an 
offer made earlier by the authority 
to supply the data for the council’s 
information, although retaining the 
power of decision on these matters. 

Later, on April 20, the council 
voted down the second part of the 
LaBelle plan—to gain direct control 
over the authority through state 
legislation giving city councils the 
right to liquidate authorities and sell 
the projects. In spite of this action, 
however, the proposition got to the 
legislature via another route, as 
noted above. 

Undaunted by these harrassments, 
the authority, meanwhile, has con- 
tinued to push its urban renewal 
plans. It is currently at work on a 
“workable program” to qualify the 
city for federal aid under the 1954 
housing act and has already present- 
ed its first redevelopment plan to the 
common council. The project, Mil- 
waukee’s first venture under the fed- 
eral slum clearance and urban rede- 
velopment program, involves clear- 
ance of 34 acres of blighted residen- 
tial land in the city’s third ward and 
resale of the land to private redevel- 
opers for light industrial and com- 
mercial use. Project cost has been 
estimated at $4,800,000. A second 
redevelopment project, in the sixth 
ward adjacent to the present Hillside 
Terrace public housing project, is 
now on the drawing boards and is 
expected to go to the council soon. 





CLEVELAND'S URBAN RENEWAL 
FORCES ROLLING INTO ACTION 

After many months of planning 
and preparation, Cleveland’s urban 
renewal program went into full-scale 
action in March, with major devel- 
opments reported on several fronts: 
land clearance work has begun on 
two redevelopment sites and a pri- 
vately financed relocation housing 
project is beginning to shape up. 

Main target of the redevelopment 
push is a huge 266-acre tract in 
southeast Cleveland. At least half of 
the area is at present a vast expanse 
of blighted vacant land, much of 
which has been used for years as a 
dumping ground for wastes from 
nearby industries. Running through 
the middle of the land is a dry gully 
known as Kingsbury Run, for years 
a focal point of some of the city’s 
worst crimes. The north end of the 
project site along Kinsman Road is 
an area of mixed residential, light in- 
dustrial, and public building use. 

Redevelopment plans _— envision 
converting roughly half of the va- 
cant area for residential use and the 
other half for parks and play areas 
Most of the residential buildings on 
the project site will remain for re- 
habilitation but some will be razed 
to make way for about 480 new rent- 
al units ($70 a month average). new 
retail business, and recreational facil- 
ities. Tentative plans also call for 
construction of about 600 public 
housing units in the area. 

The southernmost third of the 
tract, now occupied by industrial 
buildings, will remain for industrial 
use but will be separated from the 
new residential areas by a wide strip 
of land to be used for a new rapid 
transit extension line through the 
project site. 

Land grading work in the project 
area began in mid-March and con- 
struction work is scheduled to get 
under way by the middle of May. 

Meanwhile, slum demolition work 
has begun on a second redevelop- 
ment job, the Longwood project lo- 
cated in one of the city’s worst slum 
sections about a mile southeast of 
the central business district. Project 
operations involve clearance of 56 
acres of blighted structures to be re- 
placed with privately built housing. 
Nearly half of the land will be used 
for playgrounds and street widen- 
ing. Estimated cost of the project is 
$3,393,236, to be financed under 
Title I of the 1949 housing act. Re- 
location burden is about 1100 fami- 
lies, 40 per cent of whom are eligible 
for public housing. 
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Important missing link in the re- 
development chain is federal approv- 
al of Cleveland’s ‘workable _pro- 
gram” to qualify for federal aid 
under the 1954 housing act. The city 
is working on that program now. The 
city wants particularly to qualify for 
aid under section 220 of the Na- 
tional Housing Act, providing 90 per 
cent FHA insurance on loans for 
construction of rental units costing 
$9000 or less. 

An important adjunct to the Gar- 
den Valley project is the new 
Cleveland Development Foundation. 
formed by industrial and civic lead- 
ers in the city, who are attempting 
to raise 3 million dollars to help pro- 
mote the city’s whole redevelopment 
program in any way possible. The 
foundation plans to aid the Garden 
Valley project by providing reloca- 
tion housing for the estimated 500 
or more families who will be dis- 
placed in the rebuilding operation. 
Relocation has been considered a 
stumbling block to redevelopment in 
Cleveland, since the low maximum 
income limits specified in Ohio’s pub- 
lic housing enabling law obviate pub- 
lic housing as a major solution to the 
relocation problem. 

The foundation is already at work 
in the relocation housing business, 
having joined with the Cuyahoga 
County Savings and Loan League 
and a private contractor in mid- 
March in a joint venture to finance 
and build 148 low-rent housing units 
for families displaced by clearance 
operations. The savings and loan 
league has offered the contractor a 
25-vear mortgage for $891,400, the 
foundation plans a loan of another 
$184,200, and the contractor will 
put up $300,000—for a total operat- 
ing fund of $1,375,600. The housing 
development will be operated by a 
trust that will sell or rent the dwell- 
ing units, Rents are expected to be 
$75 a month for a_ two-bedroom 
apartment to $90 for three-bedroom 
units. The new development is being 
planned mainly to ease the reloca- 
tion load of families displaced from 
the Longwood redevelopment pro- 
ject (see above). 


NEW YORK AUTHORITY PLANNING 
SMALL ‘VEST POCKET’ PROJECTS 
The New York City Housing Au- 
thority is launching a new policy of 
building small “vest pocket” housing 
projects on vacant or underdeveloped 
land, authority Chairman Philip J. 
Cruise announced in March. The 
new policy was adopted, Chairman 
Cruise said, ‘“‘as it became more and 
more difficult to find suitable large 
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BOSTON GETS SECOND HHFA 
DEMONSTRATION PROJECT GRANT 


Boston has become the second city in the country to receive fed- 
eral aid for urban renewal research under the new demonstration 
grant program set up under section 314 of the 1954 housing act 
St. Louis received the first grant in March (see April JourRNaL, 
page 116). Urban Renewal Administration Commissioner James 
W. Follin late in April announced approval of a $33,000 grant to 
the Massachusetts Department of Commerce to help finance a study 
of all factors involved in enlisting community cooperation in Boston’s 
urban renewal efforts. 

According to the plans presented to URA, the state commerce 
department will engage the services of the Housing Association of 
Metropolitan Boston to carry out the demonstration study, total 
cost of which is estimated at $49,500. URA’s $33,000 grant will be 
the federal government’s two-thirds share of the cost: the remaining 
$16,500 will be contributed by the housing association in specified 
services to the study project. Demonstration activities are tenta- 
tively scheduled for some 25 Greater Boston neighborhoods selected 
for conservation and rehabilitation work. Two district councils 
within Boston and four city-wide councils of neighborhood associ- 
ations may be set up to integrate and supplement the activities of 
the neighborhood groups 

Earlier, in March, URA released a booklet explaining how the 
demonstration grant program works and telling how cities can go 
about getting aid under the program. The booklet, titled A Guide 
to Demonstration Grants as Authorized by Section 314 of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1954, is available free on request from URA’s offices in 
Washington. 

Meanwhile, the first meeting of a five-man advisory committee 
on the program met in Washington April 18 with URA Commis- 
sioner Follin. Advice proffered at their first meeting: relatively small 
demonstration projects may produce quicker and more substantial 
results in improving urban renewal techniques than larger and 
more extensive undertakings: urban renewal operations over the 
next several months should point up specific needs for various types 
of information; hence, the demonstration grant program should be 
directed toward development of such information. These ideas are 
essentially the same as ones emphasized by NAHRO’s Rehabilita- 
tion and Conservation Committee (see April JouRNAL, page 116) 








slum areas that did not contain at 
least a scattering of sound struc- 
tures, or whose clearance did not in- 
volve more of a dislocation of com- 
munity life than the authority felt 
desirable.” 

The “vest pocket” project policy 
was revealed when the authority an- 
nounced plans for a new 5.5 million 
dollar public housing project to be 
built on the southern tip of New 
York’s Chinatown. The project, the 
first of the “vest pocket” develop- 
ments, will consist of just one build- 
ing 20 or 21 stories high, providing 
300 apartments. The project site is a 
relatively small triangular area, part 
of which will be sold for private 
development of commercial and com- 
munity service space. Plans also call 
for off-street parking, landscaped sit- 
ting areas, and play yards. 

Another innovation in the new 


Chinatown project will be the un- 
usually heavy concentration of small 
apartments—25 per cent two-room 
units; 50 per cent three-room units; 
25 per cent four-room units. This 
distribution is in line with the au- 
thority’s long range plan, Mr. Cruise 
said, to provide a greater percentage 
of small units for single persons and 
childless couples near the downtown 
sections of the city, concentrating the 
multi-bedroom apartments for larger 
families with children in the outly- 
ing areas of the city. 

At the time of announcing the 
“vest pocket” policy, Chairman 
Cruise revealed that he had recom- 
mended to Mayor Robert Wagner 
that the city set a firm policy of pro- 
viding public housing for at least 50 
per cent more families than are dis- 
placed by slum clearance public 
housing, as a means of relieving the 
city’s serious overcrowding problems. 
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LOCAL RETIREMENT 
CONTRIBUTION LIMIT 
SET AT 5.5 PER CENT 


The Public Housing Administra- 
tion in April set a 5.5 per cent limit 
on the contribution that local au- 
thorities can make to retirement 
benefits for their employees. The 
new ruling, issued in an April 21 
revision (No. 165) to PHA’s Low- 


Rent Manual section 501.2, was 
PHA’s answer to the request of 
NAHRO’s Retirement Committee 


for a 7 per cent limit (see December 
1954 JouRNAL, page 419). The new 
regulations do, however, contain two 
liberalizations of rules that will ben- 
efit long-time and higher paid em- 
ployees. 

The 5.5 per cent limit on the au- 
thority contributions means that au- 
thorities that now make 5 per cent 
contribution for private plans and 
want to take on the additional 2 
per cent for social security will have 
to cut back the private contribu- 
tion to no more than 3.5 per cent 
in order to stay within the limit. 
PHA has approved liberalization of 
this 3.5 ceiling for private plan con- 
tributions, however, by okeying con- 
tributions of up to 5 per cent on 
that portion of an employee’s in- 
come in excess of $4200. 

Simultaneously with the issuance 
of the PHA manual revision, 
NAHRO Retirement Committee 
Chairman N. H. Dosker, adminis- 
trator of the Louisville housing com- 
mission, circulated a notice about it 
to all authorities that became eligi- 
ble for social security the first of this 
year under the 1954 social security 
amendments (see December 1954, 
JournaL, 418). In the notice, Mr. 
Dosker explains what the new rules 
mean and explains what steps au- 
thorities should take to qualify for 
social security and to modify exist- 
ing retirement plans. Copies are 
available from NAHRO’s Chicago 
office. 

Past Service Benefits 

Also included in the new rule 
change is an extension to January 
1, 1956 of the deadline for authori- 
ties wanting to include past service 
benefits in their private retirement 
plans. The previous deadline was 
January 1, 1953. Hence, any author- 
ity retirement plan instituted with- 
out such benefits or instituted since 
January |, 1953 can incorporate past 
service terms into plans until the 
end of this year. Authorities that 
have not yet set up retirement plans 
(Continued column three, page 169) 
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PERMANENT NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 
1955 1954 


117,000 
295,000 


March 
First three months 


95,200 
236,800 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 


DOLLAR VALUE OF NEW NONFARM RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 


Source: 


1955 1954 
March $1,071,000,000 $ 804,000,000 
First three months $3 085,000,000 $2,280,000,000 
Source : : Bureau of Labor Statistic s and Department _of Commerce 


RENTAL-TYPE HOUSING STARTED 
(Total two- and multi-family) 
March 1955 March 1954 
Numbet 14,300 12,000 
Per cent to total 12.2 12.5 
— Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


PUBLIC AND F PRIVATE ~ HOUSING STARTED 





March First three March First three 

1955 months 1955 1954 months 1954 
Private 116,100 292,500 93,200 232,200 
Public 900 2.500 2,000 4,600 
Total 117,000 295,000 95,200 236,800 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


METROPOLITAN, NONMETROPOLITAN NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 
March 1955 March 1954 











Metropolitan + 85,500 71,100 
Nonmetropolitan 31,500 24,100 
Total 117,000 95,200 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


‘DOLLAR AMOUNT OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 
(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 








1955 1954 
February 276,615 229, 024 
First two months 560,926* 447,116 


During February, FHA mortgage insurance on one- to four-family homes 
was written in the amount of $226,434,000. Also during February, a total of 
$566,118,000 GI home loans was guaranteed by the Veterans Administration. 


Source: Home Loan Bank Board, Federal Housing Administration, 
Veterans Administration 


NUMBER OF NONFARM MORTGAGES 
(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 
1955 1954 


$1,957 ,702,000 $l, 125, 193, 000 
$2,797 435,000 


$3,982,062 ,000* 
Source: Home Loan Bank Board 
LARGE-SCALE RENTAL HOUSING FHA MORTGAGE INSURANCE 
(Under Titles II, VI, VIII, and 1X) 











February 
First two months 








March First three March First three 
1955 months 195, 3) 19 54. months 1954 
Dwelling units 973 3,059 1,926 4,607 


$9,137,000 $25,446,000 $15,559,000 $40,828,000 


Source: Federal Housing Administration 


AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION LABOR 
(Includes earnings of off-site labor and labor on public construction) 
1955 1954 


February $2.65* 


Dollar amount 








Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS 
(1947-1949 = 100) 











1955 1954 
March 122.8* 119.3 
First three months 122.5 119.4 


*All time high Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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22nd annual 
conference 
October 17-20 


... the host city Statler Hotel 


Delegates to NAHRO's 22nd annual conference in Cleve- 
land this fall will be visiting a city that is in many respects 
the birthplace of public housing in this country and the 
birthplace of NAHRO. It was there, in 1933, that the first 
local housing authority was set up. It was there, in the 
same year, that the Association got its start, as a follow- 
up of a national conference on sium clearance. And it is 
there that Ernest J. Bohn, who called the 1933 meeting 
and who was the Association's first president, still holds 
forth as the director of the Cleveland Metropolitan Housing 
Authority, this year's host agency. 

Not living in the past, however, is Cleveland's sizeable 
public housing program and its brand new urban redevelop- 
ment program (page 162). At present the housing authority 
operates well over 10,000 housing units in 18 estates, with 
over 1700 more units now in the works. Among its estates 
are five built under the United States Housing Act of 1937, 
three under the Public Works Administration, one under the 
1949 housing act, five Lanham developments, and four 
veteran temporaries. 

Typical of the city's PWA program is the 620-unit Lake- 
view Terrace (in the left foreground of the above picture 
and left below, in a close-up view). The kids (below, right) 
are playing on a concrete squirrel in front of USHA-built 
Valleyview Homes. At right is an air view of Cleveland's 
cultural center, to be included on a tour being arranged for 
delegates’ wives. Located in the center are the Cleveland 
symphony's Severance Hall, the fine arts garden and art 
museum, and campuses of Western Reserve and the Case 
Institute of Technology. 
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Prepared by 
MORRIS MILLER 
Member of the firm of Lucas and Thomas, Washington, D. C. 


NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY COURTS 
AGAIN ACT ON GWINN AMENDMENT 


Another step in the complicated 
journey of Gwinn amendment liti- 
gation through the state courts of 
New York was taken on April 11. 
On that date, an oral decision by an 
official referee, John B. Johnston, 
was rendered to a state supreme 
court (an inferior court) that in 
1953 declared the amendment un- 
constitutional (in re Peters see 
February JournaL, page 56). The 
referee ruled that the project in 
which the tenant involved in the 
case lives was “constructed and/or 
completed under the United States 
Housing Act of 1937”; that the 
Gwinn amendment was re-enacted 
and is still the law; and that all the 
organizations mentioned in the Pub- 
lic Housing Administration order 
with reference to the amendment 
were intended to be and were char- 
acterized as subversive. 

The background: in July 1954, 
Judge Fuld, speaking for a unanim- 
ous New York court of appeals, re- 
versed the appellate division and re- 
mitted to the New York supreme 
court from which the case had come 
the issues involved in the now fa- 
mous Peters case. The highest court 
of New York, holding that issues of 
constitutionality should net be de- 
cided “in advance of the necessity 
of deciding them,” had found that 
there were two nonconstitutional 
grounds upon which the case might 
be disposed of. One was that al- 
though the tenant lived in the Wil- 
liamsburg project, the record failed 
to show that the project was “con- 
structed under” the United States 
Housing Act of 1937, which is the 
act covered by the Gwinn amend- 
ment. The other nonconstitutional 
ground related to the fact that the 
Gwinn amendment refers to organ- 
izations “designated as subversive 
by the Attorney General” and there 
was considerable doubt as to what 
“subversive” meant, since only one 
of six categories on the attorney gen- 
eral’s list was identified as “subver- 
sive.” 

The referee observed that he was 
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mindful that another New York su- 
preme court judge had ruled that 
the New York City Housing Au- 
thority resolution, the subject mat- 
ter of the Peters case, was invalid 
and unconstitutional but felt that 
he was controlled by the opposite 
ruling by the appellate division. If 
the referee’s decision is confirmed 
by the New York supreme court, 
the case is ripe for another tour 
through the New York appellate 
courts. 


New Jersey 

In the review of Gwinn amend- 
ment cases in the February Jour- 
NAL (page 53), mention was made 
of a pending case in Newark. This 
case arose out of an application for 
an injunction sought by a tenant to 
prevent the Newark housing author- 
ity from evicting him for his fail- 
ure to sign the so-called loyalty oath. 
On March 18, 1955, Judge Dixon 
Speakman of the Superior Court 
(in Kutchen v. Newark Housing 
Authority) granted the injunction, 
holding that the oath was broader 
than the Gwinn amendment, The 
latter requires tenants in_ public 
housing projects to sign oaths that 
they are not members of an organi- 
zation on the attorney veneral’s sub- 
versive list, while the NHA-required 
oath relates not to the “subversive” 
list but to the “consolidated” list 
of the attorney general. which in- 
cludes not only the 12 “subversive” 
organizations but also several hun- 
dred others chareed with being un- 
American. It will be noted above 
that the same problem of lists faced 
the New York court of appeals in 
the Peters case and was one of the 
reasons the case was referred back 
to the lower court 


CALIFORNIA COURT DECISIONS IN 
CONFLICT ON GWINN AMENDMENT 
The round-up article on the Gwinn 
amendment appearing in the Febru- 
ary JourNAL also made reference 
to a decision of an intermediate 
court in California (appellate de- 
partment of the superior court. 
County of Los Angeles) _ that 
followed the reasoning of the Illinois 


supreme court and held that the local 
authority lacked the statutory power 
to exact the signing of a non-member- 
ship certificate as a condition of the 
right of occupancy. That decision, 
Housing Authority of the City of Los 
Angeles v. Cordova, was handed 
down on January 19, 1955. Two days 
later, in the case of Housing Author- 
ity of the City and County of San 
Francisco v. Mollie Thorner, the 
municipal court of the city and 
county of San Francisco handed 
down a memorandum opinion in 
which Judge Caulfield granted the 
plaintiff's motion for summary judg- 
ment, holding that the Gwinn 
amendment is constitutional. Fur- 
thermore, the court disagreed with 
the conclusion in the Illinois case 
and held that the requirements of the 
Gwinn amendment are in further- 
ance of the housing authority’s pur- 
pose. 

Now comes an April 25, 1955 de- 
cision by the Richmond municipal 
court, holding that the amendment 
is “invalid, unconstitutional and 
void” and that the Richmond hous- 
ing authority “acted beyond its au- 
thority” in seeking to evict three 
veterans (Zumwalt, Semer and 


Buchalter ). 


SECOND MASSACHUSETTS DECISION 
SUSTAINS REDEVELOPMENT LAW 

A second decision by the Massa- 
chusetts supreme judicial court on 
the urban redevelopment program in 
that state was handed down on Feb- 
ruary 14, 1955 in Despatchers’ Cafe 
Inc. v. Somerville Housing Authority. 
In this case, the plaintiffs had sought 
to enjoin the Somerville housing 
authority and the city of Somerville 
from taking proceedings to acquire 
their properties by eminent domain. 
The complaint originally alleged 
that the statute was unconstitutional 
but, in the light of the decision in 
Papadinis v. City of Somerville (see 
November 1954 JourRNAL, page 405) , 
this contention was abandoned. In- 
stead, the plaintiffs pressed the point 
that the authority's motives were not 
what they purported to be. The 
court held that authorized adminis- 
trative findings and determinations 
made by local public bodies under a 
slum clearance and redevelopment 
program are not subject to review 
as to motives that induced action. 


COURT HOLDS IN FAVOR OF FHA IN 
TEST OF RENT CONTROL POWERS 
An interesting contention was 
raised in the case of Stuyvesant 
Town, Inc. v. Ligham, decided on 
(Continued column one, page 167) 
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RATES RISE ON 
HOUSING BONDS, 
SHORT-TERM NOTES 


Sharp increases in borrowing costs 
for both long- and short-term hous- 
ing authority obligations to finance 
federally-aided housing developments 
were recorded in the latest housing 
note sales in April—long-term bonds 
were up to an average of 2.4185 
per cent and short-term notes rose 
to a 1.09 per cent average, highest 
marks for both costs in about a year 
and a half. 

The newest housing bond sale, the 
13th marketed by the Public Hous- 
ing Administration since 1951, was 
held April 14, with 18 local hous- 
ing authorities offering a total of 
$111,980,000 in obligations. Biggest 
offerings were made by authorities 
in New York City--$29,245,000; De- 
troit——$27,470,000; and Los Angeles 
—-$15,420,000. 

The 2.4183 per cent average inter- 
est rate bid on the issue was the 
highest authorities have been faced 
with since December 1953, when 
similar obligations went for an aver- 
age of 2.4711 per cent. The average 
interest rate has since hit a low of 
2.2727 in June of last year, with 
costs steadily rising in the four bond 
sales since then (see February Jour- 
NAL, page 40). 

For the second housing bond sale 
in succession, the entire issue in the 
April sale was bought up by the 
so-called “dealers” group, lead by 
Blyth-Phelps, Fenn-Lehman, who 
outbid the “bankers” group, lead by 
the Chase National Bank. in close 
competition all along the line. 


Short-Term Notes 

Meanwhile, 57 local housing au- 
thorities in an April 6 sale issued 
over 145 million dollars in short- 
term notes for an average interest 
rate of 1.09 per cent. Maturity dates 
on the notes were between October 
7, 1955 and May 4, 1956. The 1.09 
per cent average shows a marked in- 
crease in short-term borrowing costs 
over the .73-.76 per cent averages 
that authorities have been enjoying 
for about the last year and a half. 
In the last previous sale of similar 
notes, the average interest rate was 
.731 per cent (see February Jour- 
NAL, page 40). 


COURT DECISIONS— 
(Continued from page 166) 
February 14, 1955 by the New Jer- 
sey supreme court (with two judges 
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Box Score 
PROGRAM UNDER HOUSING ACTS OF 1949, ‘54 


PROGRESS OF URBAN REDEVELOPMENT—URBAN RENEWAL 
As of March 31,1955 
Projects by Current Status 

Capital Grant Approved for Approved for Approved for 

Reservations Preliminary Planning Final Plannine Execution 
Projects 290 104 9] 95 
Locations 194! 89 79 61 
Amount $397,636,265 


Financial Assistance Authorized for Projects 
Planning Advances 
Authorized 


Temporary Loans 
Authorized 


Capital Grant 
Contracts Authorized 
Projects 309 55 88 
Amounts $15,285,850 $140,693,391 $158,701,885 

1Smaller than the sum of components because some cities have projects 


in more than one category. Locations are in 28 states, the District of Colum- 
bia, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico 


2Includes funds earmarked for guarantee of privately financed temporary 














loans. 
Source: URA Report of Operations 
PROGRESS OF PUBLIC HOUSING (TITLE III—HA 49) 
(As of March 31, 1955) 
Program Reservations Approved 
Applications Units States 
1,112 349.673! $62 
Preliminary Loans Requested and Approved 
Approved by 
Requested President 
Localities 1,106 1,081 
Units 348.563 345,263 
Cooperation Agreements Approved by PHA 
Number Units 
1,082 545.486 
Approved Loan and Annual Contributions Contracts 
Units Projects Localities 
225,355 / 1,393 796 
Progress of Projects 
Construction 
Site Approved Started Completed 
Localities 981 784 755 
Units 256,380 195,101 165,580 
Projects 1,755 1,339 1,256 
Source: PHA Month y Progress Report 
dissenting). The issue arose on a poration expressly authorize the cor- 
claim that there was a conflict be- poration to charge rentals at less than 
tween the Federal Housing Admin- the maximum fixed by the FHA com- 
istration’s section 608 construction missioner, the court held that there 
program and the New Jersey rent is no conflict between federal power 
control law. Since there is no author- and a state regulation requiring rent- 
ity for the FHA commissioner to set als to be maintained at a level less 
minimum rentals and since FHA reg- than the maximum permissible under 
ulations and the charter of the cor- the federal order. 
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HOUSING, WELFARE 
AGENCIES TEAM UP 
ON JOINT PROBLEMS 


Housers, social workers, city offi- 
cials, and educators who recognize 
a common ground in their opera- 
tions are finding that collective effort 
can work to aid them in many 
phases of their jobs, as evidenced by 
these recent reports from four lo- 
calities. 


New York City 

The New York City board of esti- 
mate late in March took a significant 
step in the city’s fight against juve- 
nile delinquency by voting unan- 
imously to appropriate $203,513 to 
finance a recreational program re- 
cently worked out jointly by the city 
housing authority, the board of edu- 
cation, and the youth board. The 
plan, scheduled to go into action 
sometime this summer, involves 
opening up the recreational facilities 
at 27 of the housing authority’s proj- 
ects and making them available for 
10 to 12 hours a day for project and 
neighborhood kids between the ages 
of 2 and 16. Supervision over their 
recreation will be provided by 150 
trained professionals from the board 
of education and the youth board. 
They will be paid for their work in 
this program out of the board of 
estimate appropriation. 


Newark 

Newark, another city where an 
alliance of housers, educators, and 
social workers is working to combat 
juvenile delinquency, is also becom- 
ing poignantly aware of the need for 
more money to help finance the 
supervision of its recreation pro- 
grams. At present the housing au- 
thority is building up new recrea- 
tional facilities at three of its projects 
(see April JouRNAL, page 129) and 
the board of education has assured 
that it will staff the facilities as they 
become available, using supervisors 
on its own payroll. But, according to 
Joseph Liddy of the board of educa- 
tion, the board’s budget for super- 
visor payrolls has its limits, and it’s 
impossible to run a satisfactory rec- 
reation program without good super- 
visors. Trained leaders, and the 
money to pay for them, Newark 
experts agree, are the crux of the 
problem. But, points out Gilbert 
Hunsinger of the Newark Council of 
Social Agencies, “recreation is not 
the whole answer to the problem— 
all community resources should be 
brought into action, working co- 








BIG-TIME MAGAZINES FEATURE SLUM STORIES 


Three popular national magazines—Life, Reader’s Digest, and 
Changing Times, The Kiplinger Magazine—have recently turned 
their talents to telling the slum story and then explaining what urban 
redevelopment, public housing, code enforcement, and neighbor- 
hood conservation can do about changing the story’s ending. 


“Life” 

Life, in its April 11 issue, featured a ten-page spread dramatically 
picturing, first, Chicago’s slums and then what is being done about 
them by the varied techniques of the Chicago Housing Authority, 
the Land Clearance Commission, and the Hyde Park-Kenwood 
Community Conference. The presentation is tied into the new 
American Council To Improve Our Neighborhoods, whose vice- 
chairman in charge of information is Life’s publisher, Andrew 
Heiskell. The introduction to the article says: “To help break the 
vicious sequence of flight and decay, a new national organization 
called ACTION has been formed. It can teach the lesson Chicago 
has learned by long and painful experience: that the menace to 
American cities must be fought on two fronts. First, the formation 
of additional slums must be stopped and then ways found to eradi- 
cate old ones.” 


“Reader’s Digest” 

Word came to NAHRO in March that Reader’s Digest is hard 
at work on an article on “the problem of slum clearance and how 
it can save a city money in the long run.” A Digest writer is slated 
to tour cities in all parts of the country where public housing and 
urban renewal programs are in operation, so that on-the-spot ob- 
servations can be combined with nationally collected facts and 
figures. 


“Changing Times” 

“Our Expensive Slums” is the title of a major feature of the 
April issue of Changing Times, The Kiplinger Magazine. After 
citing the high costs of providing fire, police, health, and similar 
services to slum sections and after noting the low tax yield that 
cities get from these areas, the article relates the story of “four 
cures that work.” Briefly described are (1) Philadelphia’s self-help 
rehabilitation project (see February JouRNAL, page 49); (2) code 
enforcement programs such as those in Baltimore, Milwaukee, and 
St. Louis; (3) profitable rehabilitation work done by builders and 
realtors; and (4) large-scale redevelopment such as Pittsburgh 
undertook in its “Golden Triangle.” 











operatively and without duplication 
of effort.” 


Arkansas 

The social worker’s place in the 
urban renewal picture was outlined 
in March by Robert Robinson, di- 
rector of HHFA’s urban renewal 
activities in the Fort Worth field 
office area, when he addressed a 
meeting of the Arkansas Conference 
of Social Work in Little Rock. 
Speaking on “The Human Element 
in Urban Renewal,” Mr. Robinson 
observed: “We have the engineers. 
the architects, the planners and the 
real estate experts, but we are not 
developing the technique of rehabil- 
itating people—upgrading or uplift- 
ing families . . . the human element 
is the first and last consideration of 
all urban renewal projects.” Renewal 
projects, he said, “must relocate all 


of the displaced families in adequate 
housing at a cost which the families 
can afford to pay...” 
Pittsburgh 

Social workers in Pittsburgh were 
brought up to date on housing de- 
velopments in that city recently via 
a one-day seminar conducted by the 
Pittsburgh Housing Association. Pur- 
pose of the meeting was to familiarize 
social workers with the current sup- 
ply of public and private housing in 
and around the city available to 
client families and also to acquaint 
them with the problems faced by 
people in the housing field. The 
seminar, consisting of lectures by 
prominent social, health, and hous- 
ing agency officials, was a follow-up 
of a similar meeting held last spring 
and repeated by popular demand. 
The seminars have proven so useful, 
it is planned to hold them regularly. 
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PRESIDENT'S CORNER 








I have just returned from New 
York, where I attended and partici- 
pated in the annual conference of 
the Middle Atlantic Regional Coun- 
cil of NAHRO. It is my wish that 
all of you could have attended this 
wonderful meeting. There were over 
600 registered delegates and the pro- 
gram was outstanding—in fact, to my 
mind, was one of the Association’s 
most notable meetings and, certainly, 
one of our best attended regional 
conferences. To Jerry Carey, the 
president of the council, and to 
the program committee chairman, 
George Biro, and the members of his 
committee, I am sure, go the thanks 
of the membership of the Middle 
Atlantic region for an outstanding 
job well done. 

It was wonderful to meet and be 
with old friends and co-workers and 
to review with them the tremendous 
job that is being done in slum clear- 
ance, urban redevelopment, low-rent 
public housing, and urban renewal. 
It was wonderful to hear and see a 
movie dramatizing the remarkable 
progress that is being made in Puerto 
Rico. Senator Ernesto Juan Fon- 
frias, the chairman of the Municipal 
Housing Authority of the Capital of 
Puerto Rico, and his co-workers in 
the Islands are doing a spectacular 
job. 

Housers from the big metropolitan 
areas as well as from the small au- 
thorities in this region were in 
attendance, telling the story of the 
work that they are doing, giving 
freely of their experience and advice. 
I am sure that much good will come 
from this all-important meeting. 


New Memberships 


One of the most heartening inci- 
dents of my attendance at the New 
York meeting was the action of the 
executive director of a housing au- 
thority who came to me and said 
very frankly that, after hearing the 
report of the work of NAHRO, its 
sections and committees, he had a 
sense of cuilt in not being a member 
of NAHRO. Neither he nor his em- 
ployees nor his authority belonged to 
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NAHRO, he said, and he asked that 
membership blanks be sent to him so 
that he and his co-workers could help 
carry their share of the work being 
done by our Association. Needless to 
say, the application blanks for mem- 
bership will be sent forthwith and I 
feel certain that these new members 
will be active and that the organiza- 
tion will be better by their having 
joined us. I hope that many housers 
who are not members of NAHRO 
will emulate this fine example of 
“not letting George do it.” 


Conferences to Come 


The meeting of the Middle Atlan- 
tic Regional Council was the first of 
the annual meetings of the seven 
councils. Between myself and our 
executive director, John Lange, we 
plan to attend all of the conferences 
—to meet our members and to work 
with them toward a better operation 
and a better program. I am travel- 
ing to Hoberg’s in Lake County, 
California, to attend the Pacific 
Southwest Regional Council’s meet- 
ing—with John to go down to my 
part of the country for the South- 
eastern conference in Augusta, 
Georgia. We shall meet in sunny 
Galveston, Texas, to attend the 
meeting of the Southwest Regional 
Council and from there will go to- 
gether to Swampscott, Massachu- 
setts, for the New England meeting. 
Then, from Boston to Toledo to par- 
ticipate in the North Central confer- 
ence—and then: back home. Later, 
in July, I plan to be present at the 
meeting of the Pacific Northwest 
Council, which will be held in Seat- 
tle in conjunction with the meeting 
of the National Municipal League. 
Of course, I am looking forward with 
relish to attending all of these meet- 
ings, to seeing the work that is being 
done, and to meeting with old friends 
and new ones. 

Congressional Scene 

From the above, it is easy to see 
that this is the season of the year 
that provides an opportunity to visit 
each regional council area. It is also 
the season when the Congress of the 
United States considers new legisla- 


tion; when congressional committees 
begin to probe the good and bad of 
our programs, with the spotlight of 
public attention focused on you and 
me. It behooves each one of us to re- 
examine our operation to be sur 
that we are doing the best job pos- 
sible for the benefit of the families 
who so badly need our help. I hop« 
that, as I travel our areas of opera- 
tion, if you have suggestions or criti- 
cisms that may be passed on to thos 
with the responsibility of enacting 
national legislation for our programs, 
you will feel free to give these 
thoughts to me. NAHRO commit- 
tees and sections are presently en- 
gaged in preparing material directed 
toward the improvement of our pro- 
grams and I have just received a copy 
of the administration’s proposed legis- 
lation: “Housing Amendments of 
1955.” The officers and staff of 
NAHRO are studying these amend- 
ments and, of course, we shall testify 
on them before appropriate congres- 
sional committees. We want to rep- 
resent you to the very best of our 
ability but, without your help, we 
can do little. 

Since, as I have noted, I shall be 
attending our regional meetings for 
the next month, I have asked Bob 
Sipprell, the first vice-president of 
NAHRO, to be my guest columnist 
for the June issue of the JourNat 
I am sure that all of you will look 
forward to reading his column next 
month. 

Walter B. Mills, Jr., May 1955 


RETIREMENT— 
(Continued from page 164) 
may also include the benefits until 
the new deadline. 

PHA’s refusal to allow the in- 
crease in authority contributions to 
retirement benefits was contained 
in an April 7 letter to Retirement 
Committee Chairman Dosker from 
PHA Commissioner Charles E 
Slusser. Mr. Slusser said that he was 
sympathetic with the committee's 
objectives but had decided that 
“PHA is not now in a position to 
authorize additional contributions 
by local authorities.” He left the 
door open, however, for reconsider- 
ation of the matter after Congress 
passes on certain proposed legisla- 
tion to revamp the federal civil serv- 
ice retirement act and add social 
security to it. If such legislation is 
passed and permits substantially 
larger contributions to federal civil 
service employees than now ap- 
proved by PHA, the Retirement 
Committee will renew its application. 
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Association News 





The fast pace set when the new 
Association year began last October 
(see January JOURNAL, page 22) has 
been steadily maintained during the 
first four months of the year. Com- 
mittee meetings in Washington, Chi- 
cago, New York, Detroit have been 
running at the rate of two and 
three a month. Chapters have met 
monthly. Regional council executive 
bodies and committees have main- 
tained a full cycle of meetings. The 
two sections have been doing a lively 
job, both through their executive 
committees and their special com- 
mittees. Some of the tangible results 
of all this activity are reported be- 
low. 


REGIONAL COUNCILS 

Each of the seven councils organ- 
ized a regional conference during 
the early months of 1955 and by the 
time this issue of the JOURNAL goes 
to press, most of these conferences 
will have been held. NAHRO Presi- 
dent Mills reports on the outstand- 
ing success of the first of these re- 
gional meetings—the Middle Atlan- 
tic conference—in his column on 
page 169. Full reports on each con- 
ference are scheduled for the next 
three issues of the JouRNAL: tn June 
—-Middle Atlantic (held April 28- 
29, New York City) ; Southeastern 
(held May 9-11, Augusta, Georgia) ; 
Pacific Southwest (held May 9-11, 
Lake County, California) ; in July— 
Southwest (held May 16-17, Galves- 
ton); New England (held May 
19-20, Swampscott, Massachusetts) ; 
North Central (to be held May 23- 
24, Toledo; in August-September— 
Pacific Northwest (to be held July 
27-28, Seattle) . 

The councils in all areas except 
New England have been active on 
another front also: in the sponsor- 
ship of Technical and Maintenance 
shirtsleeve clinics, a report on which 
is carried on page 160. The South- 
eastern Council and the Southwest 
Council have also been working ac- 
tively on training programs for man- 
agement and accounting personnel 
(see April JouRNAL, page 138). And 
in two regions, commissioner activ- 
ity has been especially featured. In 
the Middle Atlantic region, a Feb- 
ruary workshop for commissioners 
(see April JouRNAL, page 136) 
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turned out to be such a success that 
the presidents of all the regions are 
being sent information on how the 
meeting was organized, with the 
suggestion that a similar venture be 
planned for their commissioner 
membership. In the Pacific South- 
west, the regional Commissioners 
Committee has discussed and made 
recommendations on a number of key 
problems: a resolution in support of 
a restoration of the rural nonfarm 
public housing program, which was 
halted by the Housing Act of 1954; 
a resolution advocating a survey of 
the housing needs of single person 
elderly families of low income; a 
resolution seeking additional space, 
personnel, and financing for com- 
munity activities programs for public 
housing tenants. 

The Southwest region is conduct- 
ing a particularly aggressive commit- 
tee program and anticipates ending 
the regional year with a series of 
published reports on  region-wide 
policy recommendations. 


CHAPTERS 

When the Board of Governors met 
in Chicago March 30 and 31, it ap- 
proved the bylaws of the reactivated 
New York Metropolitan Chapter, 
which held its initial meeting earlier 
in the month and elected the fol- 
lowing officers: PRESIDENT—-Emmett 
Burke, Secretary-Director, Yonkers 
Municipal Housing Authority;.VicE- 
PRESIDENTS. Walter Van Nostrand, 
Director of Real Estate, Hudson & 
Manhattan Railroad Company; 
TREASURER—-John Tracey, Manage- 
ment Officer, New York Field Office, 
Public Housing Administration; SEc- 
RETARY-——Elisabeth Coit, Senior Ar- 
chitect, New York City Housing 
Authority; Boarp or Directors— 
John Beggs, Assistant Director, 
Mayor's Committee on Slum Clear- 
ance; John Kervick, Vice-President, 
Paul Tishman & Company; Alexan- 
der Moffat, Deputy Director of 
Management, New York City Hous- 
ing Authority; Joseph Nevin, Direc- 
tor of Redevelopment, Housing Au- 
thority of the City of Newark. 

And another chapter due to be 
reactivated is NAHRO’s very first 
chapter—chartered as Chapter No. 1 
back in 1944: the Southern Cali- 
fornia Chapter, which draws mem- 





bers from San Bernardino, Riverside, 
and Los Angeles City and County. 

Concurrently, a realignment oi 
another California chapter is on the 
way. At the April 15 meeting of the 
executive committee of the Pacific 
Southwest Regional Council, the 
charter for the Ventura County 
Chapter was surrendered and affil- 
iation of NAHRO members from 
that chapter area with the Central 
California Chapter was approved. 
Officers of the Ventura Chapter, 
elected in March, were: PRESIDENT 
—C. H. Bossert; Vice-PresipENT—- 
Mrs. Dorothy Zini; SecRETARY- 
TREASURER—Mrs. Audrey Phillips. 

At the well attended and well or- 
ganized March meeting of the Cen- 
tral California Chapter, new officers 
were elected: Presipwent—G. T. 
Gunderson, County of Santa Bar- 
bara; Vice-PREsIDENT—-Robert T. 
Goodin, Kern County. 

Similar reorganizing is a possibility 
in the Southwest region, where it is 
being proposed that the now inactive 
North Texas Chapter be dissolved 
and two new chapters established: 
one in Fort Worth and another in 
Dallas. Currently, the Alamo Chap- 
ter—covering San Antonio and Aus- 
tin—is holding regular meetings. At 
its March session, a film on loan 
from NAHRO’s Chicago offices was 
shown: The Henry Street Story 
and also the NAHRO recording T/ie 
Public Housing Story was played 
(other chapters have also used their 
meetings to listen to the recording 

New officers were elected for the 
Puget Sound Chapter at its tenth 
annual meeting in February, for 
which the King County authority 
was host. Paul Binford, assistant 
manager of Seattle’s Holly Park, was 
elected president; Charlotte Colby, 
Tacoma, vice-president; Mrs. Thel- 
ma Edwards, Seattle, secretary. 
Elected to the board were Aldon 
Jaske, Seattle; Albin Hallen, King 
County; and Don Evans, King 
County—all for two-year terms, with 
Mark M. Litchman, King County, 
named to a one-year place to fill out 
the unexpired term of George 
Schindler. Carry-over members of 
the board are Paul Deiro, Seattle, 
and Betty Bergerson, Tacoma, out- 
going president. At the meeting, 
luncheon speaker was the adminis- 
trator of the county public assist- 
ance department, with an afternoon 
discussion session on housing for the 
aged. The chapter took formal ac- 
tion at its business meeting, endors- 
ing legislation pending in Congress 
under which public housing occu- 
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A busy two days were spent by members of NAHRO's official family 


NAHRO PACIFIC SOUTHWEST 






COMMITTEES MEET IN LOS ANGELES 





in the Pacific Southwest Regional Council area 


when several key committees and the executive board met in Los Angeles February 17 and 18. On the 17th the Manage- 
ment Committee, Commissioners Committee, Legal Committee, Bylaws Committee, Conference Committee, and Nominat- 
ing Committee met. On the following day, the Executive Committee convened to consider major policy decisions and to 
hear reports on the previous day's activities. Similar sessions were called again in mid-April. 


Pictured left above with Regional President Robert D. Lee, center, are commissioners and staff members of the Hous- 
ing Authority of the City of Los Angeles, taken on the occasion of a reception on the evening of February 17 for which 
the authority's commissioners were hosts. Left to right are Howard L. Holtzendorff, the authority's director; Barbara 
Rosien, assistant to the director; Mr. Lee; Robert R. Clark, authority commissioner; and George A. Beavers, Jr., authority 


chairman. 


In the picture, right, the annual conference committee is shown at work, planning events for the annual meeting of the 
council, which was held May 8-12. Left to right are Tolbert Elliott, Sutter County; Ronald Howard, Contra Costa County; 
Edmund Horwinski of Oakland, committee chairman; James D. Richardson, Vallejo; and George Stephan, Paso Robles. 


Photographs by Doris Granfield, Benicia. 





pancy would be opened up to single, 
elderly persons. 

Enthusiasm of Potomac Chapter 
members has continued high in 
Washington, D.C. area as the result 
of the series of excellent luncheon 
programs that the chapter has fea- 
tured. At its May meeting, Charles 
Abrams, the new rent administrator 
of New York state and author of 
the recently published book Forbid- 
den Neighbors, took a_ thoughtful 
look at the federal government’s role 
in housing and urban renewal, a 
statement that the JouRNAL plans 
to run in whole or in part in an 
early issue. Earlier meetings featured 
Congressman Albert Rains (D), 
Alabama and Congressman William 
B. Widnall (R), New Jersey speak- 
ing on the subject “Legislative Out- 
look for Housing Programs in This 
Session of Congress;” Philadelphia’s 
housing coordinator, William Raf- 
sky; and Nathaniel S. Keith. 


COMMITTEES 

Evidence of committee activity ap- 
pears regularly in the JourNAL— 
with more to come during the 
months ahead. Two major policy 
statements developed by committees 
and approved by the Board of Gov- 
ernors will be published in June or 
July and otherwise given widespread 
publicity. One statement was devel- 
oped by the 1954 Management Com- 
mittee and is to be widely promoted 
as a 1955 committee job: a “man- 
agement concept”. A second state- 
ment comes from the Relocation 
Committee and is directed toward 
developing wider recognition of re- 
location responsibilities by all pub- 
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lic and private agencies that displace 
families in the course of their opera- 
tions. 

A number of committees are de- 
veloping—or have developed—spe- 
cial JouRNAL articles: (1) the Man- 
agement Committee has sponsored a 
series of articles that will run through 
the November issue; (2) the Re- 
search and Statistics Committee has 
submitted the first of a series on 
operating statistics, one of which is 
scheduled for June; (3) the research 
committee has also proposed a series 
of articles on housing market analy- 
sis; (4) a relocation article is in 
preparation by a member of the Re- 
location Committee. 

Participation in the development, 
or recasting, of major federal agency 
policies has been the concern of 
Federal-Local Relations Committee, 
Retirement Committee (see page 
164), Development Committee, Re- 
location Committee, Rehabilitation 
and Conservation Committee (see 
story on URA demonstration proj- 
ects, page 163), Research and Sta- 
tistics Committee, and Joint Com- 
mittee on Housing and Welfare. A 
contract subcommittee of the Fed- 
eral-Local Relations Committee, 
headed by Lawrence M. Cox, has 
done an intensive job of review- 
ing terms of the proposed new PHA 
contract, expected to be in_ final 
form within the next month. 

On another front, committee ac- 
tivity is expected to yield at least 
one or two special NAHRO publica- 
tions before the year is over: a sal- 
ary survey of housing and _ redevel- 
opment agency administrative per- 
sonnel is in work now by the Per- 


sonnel and Training Committe, as 
well as an orientation training man- 
ual. An annotated index of reloca- 
tion material is about ready for re- 
lease by the Relocation Committee 


SECTIONS 

Through a number of Washington 
meetings in the past several months, 
the Executive Committee of the Re- 
development Section has been able 
to introduce NAHRO recommenda- 
tions to the Urban Renewal Admin- 
istration on every key policy ques 
tion related to the new programs 
initiated under the Housing Act of 
1954: the workable program, the 
new section 220 program of the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration, the 
new administrative procedures and 
contract provisions required to put 
the amended Title I program into 
operation. In a March 30 report to 
the Board of Governors, Section 
Chairman John R. Searles, Jr. said: 
“. . . I think it is fair to say that the 
Redevelopment Section of NAHRO 
has bought the urban renewal con- 
cept wholeheartedly and completely. 
Further, the Section has promoted 
and worked to develop the concept. 
I think it is fair to say that no other 
organization has done so much to 
advance the technology of undertak- 
ing urban renewal projects or has 
given such complete and intensive 
study and thought to the real prob- 
lems of planning and carrying out 
urban renewal projects.” 

Simultaneously, NAHRO’s other 
special section—-the Technical and 
Maintenance Section—has been fo- 
cusing its energies on the problem of 
cutting costs (see page 160 
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The Commissioners Page 


Sponsored by NAHRO's Commissioners Committee 





Emphasizing the human side of 
the public housing operation, two 
commissioners recently passed along 
a few pointers on how the family as- 
sistance objectives of public housing 
can be better achieved by com- 
missioners as well as by the manage- 
ment force. They made their state- 
ments in speeches before two differ- 
ent NAHRO regional meetings. 


COMMISSIONERS’ BIGGEST JOB 
IS PUBLIC RELATIONS: FINLON 

“Members of housing authorities 
and redevelopment authorities are 
the forgotten men and women in the 
scheme of things as they have been 
conducted . . . we are too often for- 
gotten after we have voted .. . We 
are not counted in enough on the 
details.” This characterization of au- 
thority commissioners was made be- 
fore a commissioners’ workshop 
meeting of the Middle Atlantic Re- 
gional Council in Asbury Park, New 
Jersey last February by Thomas R. 
Finlon, chairman of the Allegheny 
County Housing Authority. 

In spite of this treatment, Com- 
missioner Finlon said, and in spite of 
commissioners’ isolation from the re- 
ward and punishment incentive fac- 
tors that influence paid authority 
employees, authority commissioners 
still have “the most important work 
to do. Because of their standing and 
activities in the communities, they 
are responsible for the support and 
good will of the public and public 
officials in the matters of housing 
and redevelopment. They, by devot- 
ing their time and reputation to the 
cause, certify to the public that the 
cause is good and in the interest of 
the public welfare.” 

Several special tasks that commis- 
sioners have to tackle, Mr. Finlon 
pointed up: “Members of housing 
and redevelopment authorities have 
to learn a new lingo and translate 
that lingo into language of the com- 
munity. They have to integrate, 
orient, in-migrate and equivalent 
eliminate. They have to pay 10 per 
cent of shelter rent in lieu of taxes. 
Explaining these things to the com- 
munities and public officials is no 
sinecure for members who work for 
glory. But it is part of the job. School 
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boards especially are harder to teach 
than their backward children. ‘We 
get too many kids and no taxes,’ 
they lament across the land. 

“Some problems maybe can’t be 
solved, and just have to be lived with. 
Learning to live with school boards 
and real estate boards is one great 
problem facing every member of a 
housing authority.” 

Commissioner Finlon’s remarks 
were part of an address on tenant 
and community relations, which he 
described as a most important 
strengthening factor in the housing 
management operation. Using proj- 
ects of his own authority as an ex- 
ample, the commissioner pointed out 
how the proper use of available com- 
munity services and organized pro- 
grams of tenant activities could con- 
tribute significantly to good manage- 
ment by developing good tenant and 
community relations. 


URGES HOUSERS TO EMPHASIZE 
THE FAMILY IMPROVEMENT GOAL 


Another commissioner taking a 
similar view of management’s role in 
housing authority operations is Mrs. 
Henry E. Gunderson, a commissioner 
of the Milwaukee housing authority. 
Addressing a meeting of NAHRO’s 
North Central Regional Council last 
year, Mrs. Gunderson said “ . . . our 
prime responsibility to our nation, to 
our communities, and to the families 
we need to assist goes beyond the 
provision of low rent standard hous- 
ing ... if we are to meet successfully 
and efficiently the goal . . . we must 
not only provide the home, but 
through good management we must 
provide the opportunity for normal 
family development.” 

Carrying out her theme — that 
management should envision _ its 
task as helping families with social 
and economic problems overcome 
these obstacles rather than just put- 
ting them in standard living quarters 
— Commissioner Gunderson _illus- 
trated how each job in the manage- 
ment field could be refocused toward 
more positive thinking about helping 
families. 

“To the tenant selection persons 
present,” she asked, “do you consider 
the family you are interviewing as 
number four or six or seven that day, 


and let’s get it over with? Or do 
you think of the importance of this 
interview to this family . . . the 
friendliness and understanding you 
are giving... ? 

“To the housing managers, do you 
‘lay down the law’ in your initial 
interview so that you take away the 
pleasure of moving in by relating 
rules and regulations . . . while you 
forget to welcome the family and 
point out the opportunities our hous- 
ing affords? . . . Do you encourage 
use of recreational outlets? Do the 
kids run when you make the rounds? 
Do you stress to your staff that the 
dignity and importance of your ten- 
ants must always be respected? 

“Does your maintenance staff feel 
free to barge into any unit any time 
for inspection without warning? Do 
they feel free to bawl out the tenants 
too? Do you charge your tenants for 
every screw and nut that is missing 
or, more important, do you look upon 
this as an opportunity to convey to 
tenants that care of property is one 
step toward a rising standard and 
toward better citizenship? 

“To executive directors and com- 
missioners: you are so frequently 
the farthest away from the individual 
accomplishments of the public hous- 
ing program. You do not see the 
struggle and effort put in by families 
as the housing manager does, and 
you do not see the actual improve- 
ment of family status as the housing 
manager does . . . Are. you impatient 
with results? Do you work closely 
with community agencies? Does your 
entire staff, not management alone, 
realize that we are concerned with 
people — that the housing authority 
must assure livability for its tenants, 
not just brick and stone?” 

Mrs. Gunderson closed her re- 
marks by reading the “management 
concept” developed by NAHRO’s 
1954 Management Committee and 
later adopted by the Association’s 
Board of Governors: ‘“‘“Management, 
as a prime responsibility, must be so 
set up—by policy, by staff—to recog- 
nize the problems of its families . . . 
and bring to bear the full assistance 
of the public and private community 
agencies that are equipped with the 
skills to do case work or rehabilita- 
tive work.” 
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Housing and Community Services— 


what’s basis for relationship? will joint effort help ‘‘problem’’ families? 


NAHRO’S Management Committee posed the above questions as a part of the Journal series that 
began in the August-September 1954 issue. Through such question-and-answer articles, the commit- 
tee hoped to develop a lively commentary by Journal readers, out of which might come ideas for 


improved policy and procedure. How would you answer the above questions—or 


the five previous articles? 


those asked in 


NEXT MONTH... 
the question that is to be raised is: “Should Maintenance Be Centralized—or Decentralized to Proj- 
ects?” Want to speak up in advance on that one? If so, send along your commentary by June 1. 





JAMES RING 


Executive Director, 
National Capital Housing Authority 


In its early years, public housing management was in 
danger of developing as separate from and independent 
of other community services. This trend was encouraged 
by some community agencies, which considered public 
housing to be on rather thin ice and, accordingly, felt that 
they should stay on firm ground in their established prov- 
inces until the experiment solidified. 

Some such feeling by community agencies in Washing- 
ton was evident during the early years of the National 
Capital Housing Authority . . . but was not long con- 
tinued. Credit for developing a realistic relationship be- 
tween public housing management and Washington’s com- 
munity agencies goes principally to John Ihlder, who was 
determined from the outset that the pioneer authority of 
which he was the executive director should not and could 
not operate in a vacuum, either by its own will or through 
the apathy of other agencies. 

Mr. Ihider did not wait for agency representatives 
to come to him and belatedly offer their services. Instead, 
he pointed out to them their responsibilities to the first 
tenants of public housing. He made clear to them that 
the authority’s work is to provide and maintain good hous- 
ing for low-income families—that others are responsible 
for meeting needs in the fields of recreation, health, educa- 
tion, child care, and social casework. Above all, he drove 
home the point that tenants of public housing are not in- 
habitants of closed reservations or institutions but are 
members of the same community as their neighbors in pri- 
vate dwellings across the street and are entitled to the 
same community services. 

This approach opened the way for close and continuing 
cooperation between the authority and other community 
agencies. Further, it enabled the authority to accept the 
challenge offered by large-scale rehousing of families from 
the slums immediately prior to World War II. Perhaps 
the most striking example of such operations was the re- 
habilitation of 118 families who constituted an unselected 
population of a single slum area. 

The slum site had to be summarily vacated and cleared 
to provide for construction of urgently needed buildings 
for the Washington naval gun factory. In April 1942, 
the 121 families living on the site were notified to vacate 

(Continued column one, page 174) 
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ELLIS ASH 


Director of Management, 
Housing Authority of Baltimore City 


One of the greatest hazards involved in the consideration 
of relationships between a housing authority and commun- 
ity agencies is that too much can be taken for granted in 
appraising the effectiveness of the relationships. I believe 
this hazard has been responsible for the failure, in many 
instances, on the part of both the housing authority and 
social agencies to give sufficient attention to this mutually 
important relationship. Furthermore, this hazard has re- 
sulted in the formation of many distorted notions about the 
respective roles and responsibilities of agencies, to the end 
that communities have been less well served than is achiev- 
able with existing resources. 

Relationships, after all, are a matter of degree, whether 
we are talking about the ties between two strangers wait- 
ing for the bus on the street corner or the extent of inter- 
change between any number of groups in a community. 
Mere physical proximity, family connections, or formal 
membership in a club, to mention a very few of the wide 
range of factors suggesting the existence of relationships, 
will not determine the quality or degree of relationship that 
eventually takes place in our multiple group experiences. 
Any relationship that is truly wholesome, strongly estab- 
lished, and capable of producing achievements derived 
through the cooperative work of both parties rather than 
the activities of a lone operator, must be a “wanted” kind 
of relationship. Everyone has to carry his share of the 
load and the process must produce genuine pleasure, ad- 
miration, and respect if the relationship is not to become 
merely nominal or “unhealthy.” 

Housing authorities, then, need to “want” a relation- 
ship with community agencies in a wholehearted sense 
and need to do everything possible to establish the bases 
for good relationships rather than expect them to be 
brought about by mere wishing for them or because of 
having been invited into a joint relationship by the com- 
munity agencies. Healthy working relationships are not 
achievable if a housing authority looks upon community 
agencies as merely being servicing tools. Also, a housing 
authority must identify its thinking, policies, and practices 
as being an integral part of the social welfare program of 
the community and be as interested in the continued 
growth and perfection of other welfare services as it is in 


(Continued column two, page 174) 
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JAMES RING 

(Continued from page 173) 

their dwellings in 30 days. The naval 
authorities were anxious to proceed 
with construction but wished also to 
avoid undesirable publicity as to 
their plans, which would result frorn 
a large-scale eviction of families in 
a city already crowded by a wartime 
population. 

In a hurried conference of in- 
terested agencies, the authority was 
designated to secure a supply of 
trailers from the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration and to develop a trailer 
park into which the displaced fam- 
ilies might move. The authority 
leased a vacant site near land on 
which it was erecting permanent 
low-rent housing; constructed build- 
ings containing a management office, 
community laundry and storage facil- 
ities; laid cement walks, secured the 
trailers—and opened the trailer park 
for occupancy in June 1942, less than 
90 days after the tenants had been 
notified to move. The naval author- 
ities withheld action until the trailer 
park was opened. All but three of 
the 121 displaced families became 
tenants of the authority. 

Then the fun began. The author- 
ity was fortunate in selecting a man- 
ager for the trailer park—a good- 
natured realist who was also a good 
administrator, an excellent psycholo- 
gist, and one who spoke the language 
of the slums. He quickly identified 
tenant families who were clients of 
social agencies, to assure that agency 
workers would continue their contacts 
with the families. He used to the 
full the potent factor of the attractive 
brick houses that the authority was 
building nearby. He employed his 
many gifts in creating within the 
trailer tenants who had become 
steeped in slum living habits and 
who had resented the forced move 
from their old shacks —a desire to 
qualify as tenants for the new hous- 
ing. 

With the aid of community agen- 
cies, he interested the families in 
improving their living habits so as to 
qualify for occupancy of the first 
decent housing many of them had 
ever known. Public recreational and 
health facilities aided the children: 
homemaking classes directed by the 
public schools raised the housekeep- 
ing standards of the parents. These 
families, who had been knocked 
about for years by slum landlords or 
victimized by mortgage pirates in the 
slum investment business, developed 
pride, security, and confidence in 
public agencies. 
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Yes, yes — Wondeneul opeaction —. beoks in excellent 
shepe /_—. no collection losses, — no delinquent 
oreounts, — no backcharges, — no tenants 











Cartoon reprinted from the February 1955 issue of “Southwest Information"— 
newsletter of NAHRO's Southwest Regional Council. Understanding is that the 
newsletter's editor, Scott D. Schmalhorst of San Antonio, is also the cartoonist. 





The result: 110 of the 118 families 
moved into permanent public hous- 
ing in the late summer and autumn 
of 1942. In their new homes, they 
were not forgotten by the authority 
or by the cooperating social agencies. 
They gladly exhibited their home- 
made draperies and home painted 
furniture and they set an example 
for war worker families, who were 
their fellow tenants, in the mainte- 
nance of houses, lawns, gardens. 

The authority could not have 
achieved this result except for the 
assistance of community agencies and 
those agencies probably still would 
be struggling to eradicate the slum 
influences that constituted the “prob- 
lem” in these families except 
for the good housing and skillful 
management provided by the author- 
ity under John Ihlder’s direction. 


ELLIS ASH— 

(Continued from page 173) 

the development of public housing. 
In my estimation, the above con- 

cept is basic to the development of 

relationships between a housing au- 

thority and community agencies. In 

the limited space provided for this 

commentary, it has, therefore, seemed 





important not to introduce any sec- 
ondary emphasis. 

This concept or thesis is basic to 
the approach used by the Baltimore 
authority and it has been extraor- 
dinarily successful. We are proud of 
our relationships with other agencies, 
we enjoy being one of them, and we 
endeavor to express our sincere devo- 
tion to the importance of their work 
in every way possible. This concept 
is an integral part of the total man- 
agement approach of the authority, 
the staff is schooled to understand 
its implications and application, and 
the inability or unwillingness on the 
part of a member of the staff to prac- 
tice it means simply that his services 
are no longer needed. 

When the Management Commit- 
tee requested this commentary, they 
asked not only for a statement on 
how a housing authority might de- 
velop satisfactory working relation- 
ships with community agencies 
but also for some suggestions as to 
how such joint effort could best be 
directed toward “problem” families. 
The Baltimore program includes 
problem families. If we didn’t have 
any, I would conclude that we were 
not serving the purposes for which 
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the low-rent public housing program 
was intended. We regard the evic- 
tion of a problem family as being 
evidence of failure on the part of 
both the authority and the commu- 
nity as a whole to find a solution. 
In any event, we cannot attack the 
problems such families pose without 
the active assistance of community 
agencies and, accordingly, the impor- 
tant element of the situation is the 
character of our relationships with 
these agencies. As evervone involved 
achieves more perfectly a recognition 
of mutual responsibility for the reso- 
lution of the problems, I am not con- 
cerned about keeping the problem of 
“problem families” under control. 


LETTERS— 
(Continued from page 148) 
However, a mere detecting source 
is not enough. We must have a 
clearing house or agency . . . to which 
those detecting incipient or potential 
delinquency may report and where 
there would be someone, or a staff. 
available capable and competent to 
call in the social, welfare, or civic 
agencies and the public agencies to 
go to work upon the particular case 
or cases of such delinquency. 
Everybody’s business is nobody's busi- 
ness and I think we must have a 
central agency if the potential de- 
linquent is to get into the right orbit 
to get the right service and treat- 
ment in the fastest amount of time 
.. . here we have a challenge than 
which there can be no more serious 
challenge, namely, the future of the 
youth of our country and it seems to 
me that with a proper detecting 
agency and a central agency to call 
upon the proper agencies to meet the 


challenge, we will go a long way in, 


solving our problem. 


Fred J. Stickel, Jr., Newark 


JOURNAL STORY CORRECTED 

My attention has been called to 
an article written in the March 1955 
issue of the JouRNAL or Housinc in 
which a statement is made that Miss 
Muriel A. Mawer of Seattle, Wash- 
ington was the first woman in the 
United States to hold the position of 

chairman of a housing authority. 
Since the JouRNAL does not men- 
tion the date of Miss Mawer’s chair- 
manship, I would like to call to your 
attention that our Mrs. Volney Tay- 
lor was elected to serve as chairman 
of the board of commissioners of the 
Housing Authority of the City of 
Brownsville on February 3, 1939. .. 
Barry B. Putegnat, Chairman, 
The Housing Authority of the 
City of Brownsville, Texas 
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NAHRO SALUTES 





the members of NAHRO and sub- 
scribers to the JouRNAL oF Hovus- 
ING who passed 20-, 15-, 10-, 01 
5-year anniversaries with the Asso- 
ciation during the month of April 


20 years 
John M. Gaus, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Library, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


15-19 years 

Ellis Ash, Baltimore 
Brooklyn Public Library, New York City 
Howard G. Brunsman, Washington, D. ( 
Citizens Council on City Planning, Phila 

delphia 
Elisabeth Coit, New York City 
Drexel Institute Library, Philadelphia 
John W. Edelman, Washington, D. ¢ 
John Taylor Egan, Washington, D. C 
H. N. Faulkner, Boston 
Louis Grandgent, Atlanta 
Arthur C. Holden, New York City 
Dr. Frank S. Horne, Washington, D. ¢ 
William Lescaze, New York City 
William C. Loring, Jr., Boston 


Frank H. Malley, Providence, Rhod 
Island 
Minnesota University Library, Minne- 
apolis 


New Britain Public Library, New Britain, 
Connecticut 

New York Municipal Reference Library, 
New York City 

Henry M. Propper. New York City 

Dr. C. E. A. Winslow, New Haven, Con- 
necticut 

10-14 years 

M. S. Blackwell, Presque Isle, Maine 

Connecticut College Library, New Lon- 
don, Connecticut 

Albert C. Demers, Hartford, Connecticut 

Louis Friedman, New York City 

Joseph C. Gray, Winchester, Massachu- 
setts 

Dr. Ira V. 
necticut 

Raymond D. Holmes, Fall River, Massa- 
chusetts 

John T. Howard, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts 

David L. Krooth, Washington, D. C. 

Sol Magid, New York City 

J. Warren Matson, Pittsburgh 

Alan McClennen, Lincoln, Massachusetts 

Mr. and Mrs. Martin Meyerson, Philadel- 
phia 

Micklewright and Mountford, Trenton 
New Jersey 


Hiscock, New Haven, Con- 


The Journal checked the dates of 
Miss Mawer’s chairmanship with the 
Seattle housing authority and _ re- 
ceived the following letter: 

The case of “Brownsville vs. Se- 
attle” reminds us of the story of the 
village where they set the town clock 
by the gun at the fort, which went 
off at noon everyday while the 
fort timed its “booms” to the town 
hall clock. 

Charles Ross tells me that ow 
mythical claim to having the first 
woman board chairman began with 
the 1946 NAHRO conference in 
Cleveland. which both he and Muriel 


J. Marshall Miller, New York City 

New York State Division of Housing, 
New York City = 

John I. Robinson, Springfield, Massachu- 
setts 

Oscar Sutermceister, Bethesda, Maryland 

University of Illinois Library, Urbana 

Vancouver Housing Association, Van- 
couver, British Columbia, Canada 

Chester L. Weaver, Alexandria, Virginia 

Lewis H. Weinstein, Boston 


5-9 years 

American Public Health Association, New 
Haven, Connecticut 

Carl W Anderson, New 
necticut 

D. A. Balfoor, Toronto, Canada 

Stanley Baruch, Silver Spring, Maryland 

Norman Blumberg, Philadelphia 

Broome County Planning Board, Bine- 
hamton, New York 

Ambrose A. Browne, Boston 

John J. Cavanaugh, West Lynn, Massa 
chusetts 

Central Mortgage and Housing Corpora 
tion Library, Ottawa, Canada 

Michael Creanza, Springfield, Massachu- 
setts 

Mrs. Florence T. Conlin, Washington, D.C 

William C. Dies, Toronto, Canada 

F. E. Dearlove, Toronto, Canada 

George J. Dunn, Philadelphia 

M. A. Dyer Company, Boston 

H. Wentworth Eldredge, Hanover, New 
Hampshire 

Rubin Finklestein, New York City 

Frederick G. Frost, Jr., New York City 

Charlotte M. Harlander, Buffalo 

P. W. Harrigan, Springfield, Massachu 
setts 

Flora Y. Hatcher, Washington, D. ¢ 

Charles J. Horan, New York City 

Indiana University, Social Service Li- 
brary, Indianapolis 

Thomas Jeffrion, New Orleans, Louisiana 

Eleanor Johnson, New York City 

Mildred D. Kehoe West 
Massachusetts 

Legislative Library 
wan, Canada 


Jacob Levine, New York City 


Haven, Con- 


Springheld, 


Regina, Saskatche- 


Mrs. H. L. Luffman, Toronto, Canada 
Joseph H. Lyons, Providence, Rhode 
Island 


Harry Matson, Toronto, Canada 
Harland A. McPhetres, Boston 

Harold R. Mullen, Utica, New York 
Municipal Reference Bureau, Cincinnati, 

Ohio 
Frederick W. Roche, Boston 
Roland M. Sawyer, Pittsburgh 
C. J. Woolsey. Toronto, Canada 
attended and when Muriel was seat- 
ed at the head table at one of the 
functions and honored as the “‘first 
woman chairman.” Charles brought 
the word back and it has gone on 
from there. 

Sorry to have put the JoURNAL on 
the spot but at least now we know 
the truth of the matter. We bow to 
Brownsville and are so advising them 


Rose Morry, Seattle 


WELCOME TO LONDON CONFERENCE 

I am sending a copy of the pro- 
sramme of our annual conference. 
Continued column three, page 178) 
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To keep screen or storm doors 
from flapping in a breeze—or blow- 


ing off in a gale—here’s an auto- 
matic closer with a claim to fame: 
it has a dial system that controls the 
speed of door closing. By a finger- 
tip setting of the dial—without the 
use of any tools whatsoever—a fast, 
medium, or slow closing time can be 
automatically set. 

The Dialmatic Door Closers op- 
erate by means of a torque spring 
inside the closer, with a special built- 
in power-assist that goes to work for 
the last inch or two of closure. ‘lhe 
door gets an extra shove at this point 
to make sure it latches shut properly. 

Another installation aid for the 
Dialmatic is a mounting spacer. It 
shows exactly where the screws to 
mount the device should be placed 
for best installation—after which it 
can be thrown away. 





JOH-E2—WALL TILES 

A real square deal is what the 
buyer gets when he stocks up on the 
new Barclay Square squares-within- 
squares wall panels. 

Barclay Squares are plastic coated 
panels 16 inches square and %-inch 
thick, each panel having 16 smaller 
4-inch square tile forms molded into 
its face. To install the panels, a wall 
surface is first coated with a special 
rubber base adhesive. Then the 
panels are pressed against the wall, 
each panel joining neatly with the 
adjacent ones by a tongue-in-groove 
fitting arrangement—all four sides 
of the panel are grooved so that a 
spline or metal locking strip joining 
adjacent grooves will lock them per- 
manently together. When all the 16- 
inch square panels are in place, the 
little gaps created between the panels 
by the locking strips are caulked with 
a compound of the same color as the 
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borders around the 4-inch square 
tiles, hence the finished installation 
looks like a neat job of laying a series 
of 4-inch square tiles. 

Barclay Squares come in a variety 
of tile patterns, colors, and in select- 
ed wood grains, They are claimed to 
be superior to other prefinished wall 
panels because (1) the smaller size 
of the 16-inch square makes it pos- 
sible to work easily on restricted wail 
areas and in tight quarters; (2) the 
panels can be sawed and trimmed 
with no awkwardness and a mini- 
mum of waste; (3) the rubber base 
adhesive has a 25-minute “open- 
time,” so there’s plenty of opportu- 
nity, after the adhesive is applied, to 
do a neat panel laying job; and (4) 
no metal moldings are required on 
most jobs. These advantages all 
rolled together, it is claimed, make 
for a simple installation job that can 
be done quickly and neatly by even 
an inexperienced workman, thus re- 
ducing labor costs. 


JOH-E3—REMOVABLE WINDOW TRACK 





Something new in the way of a 
window track makes it possible to 
avoid the inconvenience of a storm 
window that can’t be raised or lower- 
ed. Moreover, with the new track, 
the window can be completely re- 
moved for washing. And combined 
with the storm window is a screen— 
both of which are claimed to slide 
up and down on the special track 
easily, no matter what the weather. 

The new window track is made of 
Kralastic, a tough, corrosion-resistant 
blend of rubber and plastic that re- 
tains rigidity when installed—but can 


be flexed for easy removal. The 
triple-grooved tracks fit into a metal 
window frame. The tracks are per- 
manently installed in the upper half 
of the frame but only snapped into 
place in the lower half. Thus it is 
possible to remove the tracks from 
the lower half of the frame (see 
left); slide the storm window o1 
screen down from the upper, fixed 
frame; do a wash job; reinstall the 
window in the upper part of the 
frame; then snap the lower track 
back in place—with the way then 
open once again for easy up-and- 
down sliding. 

With this combination window, 
the maintenance man stands to gain 
because window jamming is elim- 
inated—and the housewife gains be- 
cause her window washing job is 
made so quick and easy. 





Gree 
Literature 


JOH-E8—Hardware for Housing. 4 pp. 
illus., charts. 

Recommends minimum standards for 
hardware used in all kinds of residential 
buildings — single family dwellings, row 
houses, and multi-story apartment struc- 
tures. Using federal specification numbers 
as references, the booklet covers butt 
hinges, locks, latches, lock trim, keying 
requirements, door closers, window screen 
hardware, and several other hardware 
items. 








JOH-E9—Garden and Play Area Light- 
ing Equipment. 4 pp. illus., charts. 

A manufacturer gives performance data 
on his line of exterior lamps for lighting 
walks, play areas, driveways, and entrance 
ways. Styles range from glass globes to 
mushroom-type reflectors. Price and spe- 
cification chart tells everything necessary 
for planning and ordering. 


JOH-E10—Fenestra Hollow Metal Doors 
—Swing and Slide, 1955. 19 pp. catalog 
illus., diags., charts. 

Manufacturer’s details and _ specifica- 
tions on his line of swinging and sliding 
hollow metal doors. Includes numerous 
drawings demonstrating installation meth- 
ods and picturing the hardware related 
to the various doors: hinges, push plates, 
door knobs, locks, door closers, etc. 


JOH-E11—Stainless Steel Sinks & Drain- 
boards. 35 pp. catalog. illus., diags. 

Complete details and illustrations of a 
wide range of stainless steel sinks and 
drainboards. Styles include single, double, 
and triple basins; for all purposes—bath- 
room, kitchen, utility rooms; numerous 
drainboard variations. 
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JOH-E4—MASONRY BOND 

Let’s cut out the rough stuff!— 
that’s what the makers of Weld-O- 
Bond had in mind. This new ma- 
sonry bonding agent reportedly elim- 
inates the need for time-consuming 
roughing up work: chipping, scoring, 
and lathing when a repair patch is 
to be applied to old masonry. 

Such jobs as repairing or shaping 
up broken or worn concrete steps or 
sidewalks, formerly a difficult task, 
are said to be quick, easy jobs when 
Weld-O-Bond is used. And patching 
of cracks in walls or floors is claimed 
to be greatly simplified, since it is 
not necessary to chip away materials. 
After the bonding agent is applied, 
cracks can be filled or a thin skim 
coat of plaster or cement can be 
“feathered-out” with assurance of 
permanence, to avoid patching lines. 

Weld-O-Bond is a nontoxic, clear 
liquid that can be sprayed or brushed 
on to any concrete, plaster, brick, 
stucco, stone, or even glass surface 
to provide an effective bond for the 
repair patch. It can even be applied 
over painted surfaces, if the paint 
is not of a powdery or water-sol- 
uble type, the manufacturer says. 


JOH-E5—PIPE, DRAIN CLEANER 
That “slippery eel” that everyone 
has heard about for years has got 
some competition: from an Electric 
Eel. This electric eel is not content to 


ee | 
just be “slippery”—but does a sewer 
and drain cleaning job as it moves. 
Powered by a motor and working 
on what is said to be an entirely new 
principle, the Electric Eel is claimed 
to do drain cleaning jobs that no 
other machine can do—and do them 
safely and efficiently. The device 
consists of a -horsepower motor, a 
two wheeled cart to roll it around, a 
set of 8-foot cable lengths that can 
be easily joined together as needed, 
plus a series of drilling tools for 
attaching to the cable head—each 
one designed to break through a dif- 
ferent type of wasteline clog. 
Feature attraction of the Electri 
Eel is its double cable design: a small 
cable, wound in one direction, en- 
cased in a larger cable, wound the 
opposite way. The smaller cable, 
with the cutting tool attached to its 
head, drives forward, prepared to 
drill through the pipe obstruction. If, 
under the strain of blockage resist- 
ance, this small cable should tend to 
buckle, the force of the large cable’s 
spiral action, pulling in the opposite 
direction, straightens out the inner 
cable and keeps it moving ahead 
into the blockage. The large cable 
not only performs a counter action 
function, but also carries the foreign 
matter from the stoppage, once it is 
broken through, back out of the pipe. 
The two cables are fastened to one 
another, at either end. If one breaks, 
it can be pulled out by the other. 





60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 
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Most of the machine’s power unit 
is made of aluminum, so that its en- 
tire weight is only 55 pounds, easily 
rolled around on its little cart with 
long handle bar extensions. It can be 
purchased in any one of three com- 
binations: (1) to operate on sewer 
equipment only; (2) to handle waste- 
line equipment only; (3) to do both 


JOH-E6—GARBAGE CAN LIDS 





A little addition and subtraction 
work on the common garbage can lid 
is reportedly making a tremendous 
improvement in neatness and clean- 
liness standards around perennially 
troublesome garbage can areas. The 
manufacturers of the new Push-Top 
Lid (shown above) have subtracted 
the standard handle grip and have 
added a spring-operated trap door 

Result achieved by subtracting 
the handle: the lid cannot easily be 
removed—by kids, dogs, high winds, 
for example—hence the can_ will 
remain securely covered, reducing 
the likelihood of rubbish strewn 
around the ground from overturned 
cans. 

Result achieved by adding the 
trap door: a housewife can easily 
put garbage in the can without both- 
ering to remove or replace the lid 
she merely pushes the rubbish 
through the trap door and the hinge 
spring pulls the door shut again 
Only time the lid is removed is when 
the garbage collector empties the can. 

The new can lids come in three 
sizes—for cans with ton diameters 
measuring 16, 181%, and 20% inches. 


JOH-E7—LEAK SPOTTER 

The trouble’s where the bubble is! 
That’s all there is to spotting any 
kind of pipe or tube leak if a sensi- 
tive new fluid called Leak-Tec is 
used, so its manufacturers claim. 

Leak-Tec is a liquid sprayed from 
a flexible container onto pipe lengths 
and joints where a leak is suspected. 
If a leak is present—even the most 
minute one—an easily visible white 
foam will show up, mapping out the 
exact extent of the opening. Leak- 
Tec, it is claimed, spots all kinds of 
leaks: in gas lines; air tubes; pipes 
carrying chemicals, oils, and other 
liquids. 
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POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


A8—CO-OP HOUSING ADVISOR 

An associate executive position as tech- 
nical advisor for membership- and con- 
sumer-sponsored cooperative housing ven- 
tures is open with the F.C.H. Company, 
Inc., a subsidiary of the Foundation for 
Cooperative Housing. Applicants should 
be willing to work in the Washington, 
D. C. area, should possess at least a 
working understanding of architectural 
design, site planning and civil engineer- 
ing, housing finance, and management of 
housing communities. Salary depends on 
qualifications—F.C.H. can offer at least 
$7000 a year. Replies may be forwarded 
to F.C.H. Company, Inc., 327 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York City 16, New 
York. 


AI7—ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 

The Providence Redevelopment Agen- 
cy is in need of an assistant executive 
director to supervise portions of the 
agency’s urban renewal operations, which 
currently include three redevelopment 
projects, new project studies, promotion 
of neighborhood conservation studies, and 
development of the city’s “workable pro- 
gram.” Successful applicant will work 
closely with a senior planner and assist 
the executive director in the agency's 
technical and administrative work. Re- 
quirements: graduation from recognized 
college or university, with major course 
work preferably in public administration, 
housing, city planning, law, or commu- 
nity organization, plus several years re- 
lated experience. Experience in an ad- 
ministrative capacity is highly desirable 
but graduate work in any of the fields 
noted above may be substituted for actual 
practice. Salary range: $5512-$6032. 

Send brief, but complete, resumes of 
background to Donald M. Graham, Ex- 
ecutive Director, Providence Redevelop- 
ment Agency, Suite 104, City Hall, Prov- 
idence, Rhode Island. 


A18—PROJECT MANAGER 

To manage about 200 housing units 
in a privately owned development in 
Utah. Manager will be mostly on his 
own without direct supervision and 
should, therefore, be able to take on 
responsibility with intelligence and _ re- 
sourcefulness. Maintenance experience 
would be helpful though not absolutely 
necessary. Applicant should also have 
successful business background, having 
previously been in some business of his 
own. Prefer man about 40 years old 
but will take a man up to 55 if well 
qualified. Salary open. 


AI9—MAINTENANCE SUPERVISOR 
Several jobs in the immediate future 
in Utah and California for well quali- 
fied men willing to work on the job 
along with men under their supervision. 
Should be skilled in some trade and have 
broad general experience with mainte- 
nance problems. Independent contract- 
ing experience would be helpful since 
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superintendents will be pretty much on 
their own. Construction experience also 
useful. Prefer men about 40 years old 
but will take men up to 55 if well quali- 
fied. 


A20—MAINTENANCE MEN 

Require a number of men with general 
maintenance experience for jobs in pri- 
vately owned housing developments in 
Utah and California. Applicants should 
be able to handle a wide range of main- 
tenance problems. Men up to 50 years 
old acceptable. 


A21I—MANAGEMENT ASSISTANT 

The owner and operator of several 
housing projects purchased from the gov- 
ernment is in need of experienced man- 
agement assistant to handle management 
and some accounting duties for five or 
six projects. Location in San Francisco 


POSITIONS WANTED 


W3, Male—ARCHITECT-PLANNER 

Qualified British architect-planner at 
present in eastern Canada seeks responsi- 
ble planning appointment, preferably in 
northeastern states. More than six years 
experience, mainly on large-scale housing 
projects in England, including New 
Towns, both in a design and administra- 
tive capacity. 


W10, Male, 39—REHABILITATION 
Three and a half years successful ex- 
perience in all phases of housing rehabili- 
tation and neighborhood conservation. 
Work included writing ordinances; initi- 
ating forms, procedures, and techniques: 
training inspectors; issuing orders to cor- 
rect substandard housing conditions: 
work with housing court, with neighbor- 
hood meetings, with housing coordinating 
committee, with city municipal and re- 
development activities; plus extensive 
public relations through all media. For- 
mer realtor with six years general real 
estate experience. B.S. degree in econom- 





WANTED: ‘SALTY PLANNER’ 

The following notice was sub- 
mitted for JourNAL publication by 
the city manager of Gloucester, 
Massachusetts. 

“Gloucester, Massachusetts, the 
oldest fishing port in America, 
needs a salty city planner to help 
develop her miles of sand and sea 
into a family style resort and her 
lovely harbor into the newest of 
deep water ports. 

“Full time job in the Gloucester- 
man’s city of 25,000 population. 
Salary $5500 plus increment of 
$250 per year for next two years. 
Applicants contact Dean C. Cush- 
ing, City Manager, City Hall, 
Gloucester, Massachusetts.” 











ics plus LL.B. degree. Currently em- 
ployed, interested in a challenging posi- 
tion in city having a proposed dynamic 
urban renewal program. Salary commen- 
surate with other responsible positions in 
the community. More specific information 
available. 


W111, Male—TECHNICAL DIRECTOR 

Applicant is a licensed professional en- 
gineer with 35 years engineering experi- 
ence. For 15 years he has been technical 
director for a major eastern housing au- 
thority, having charge of all construction 
and maintenance work at all of the 
authority’s projects, including over 2000 
housing units. 


W12, Male, 34—EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 

For five years applicant has been di- 
rector of a modest low-rent housing pro- 
gram in a small eastern city, now desires 
more challenging operation. Experienced 
in business generally, with four years 
work in real estate. Education: B.S. in 
business administration plus additional 
studies in real estate and insurance. Is 
currently active in a wide variety of 
civic organizations and has taken active 
leadership roles in several. Applicant will 
become available June 30, 1955 and is 
willing to travel. 


W13, Male, 49—GROUP WORK 

Twenty years experience as_ welfare 
caseworker, consultant, and advisor in a 
variety of welfare operations relief, 
adult health and recreation, migratory 
labor, merchant seamen, and child wel- 
fare service in a 16-county area. Appli- 
cant desires job in the community or- 
ganization phase of urban renewal, with 
either public or private agency. Educa- 
tion: BA in sociology with economics 
minor; MA in social work, plus field 
work in a welfare department. 


LETTERS— 
(Continued from page 175) 
scheduled for July 6-7-8. Although 
this is primarily intended for British 
housing people, we are always very 
pleased to see any overseas visitors 
who are interested in our housing 
work at our conference or at part of 
it. So far as seats are available, we 
are prepared to take visitors on the 
tours, even if they do not wish to 
attend the conference sessions. We 
should, therefore, be very grateful 
if you could make the conference 
known among any of your members 
who might be visiting London dur- 
ing July. 

Miss M. C. Solomon, The Housing 


Centre Trust, London, Eneland 


LOCAL PUBLICATIONS SOLICITED 
The State Archives and Library 
of Israel has a small section on hous- 
ing and planning and are interested 
in adding to their library material. 
I suggested that individuals and 
housing authorities in the United 

(Continued back cover page 
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In the finest tradition 


of distinctive floors... 


MATIC O 
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TILE FLOORING 
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A truly different, distinctive tile, MATICO Par 
quetry creates the luxurious effect of wood block 
flooring in low-cost asphalt tile. Parquetry is ideally 
suited for installation in offices, institutions and 
private homes because its rich, natural tones har- 
monize with any decor or style of architecture 
Sturdy, durable, resistant to stains and scratches, 
Parquetry can be installed on, above or below 
grade. Available in four desirable shades—walnut, 
oak, maple and mahogany 

Now at C group asphalt tile prices, MATICO Par- 
quetry is as economical as it is handsome and practi 
cal. Be sure to consider Parquetry for your next 


project 


MASTIC TILE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Joliet, Ill. ¢ Long Beach, Calif. « Newburgh, N. Y. 
Mfrs. of: Aristoflex * Confetti * Parquetry * Maticork * Asphalt Tile + Cork Tile * Plastic Wall Tile 
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IT” and specification guide. 
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LETTERS— 

Continued from page 178 
States, if contacted, might be glad to contribute pam- 
phlet or book material on housing and planning gra- 
tuitously. It would be extremely helpful to the housing 
and town planning of this country if such material 
were made aV ailable. 

Would it be possible for the NAHRO JourNat to 
print a notice to that effect so that local housing au- 
thorities could put the State Archives and Library ot 
Israel on their mailing lists for annual reports and other 
information material? 

The address would be 
Hakyria, Jerusalem, Israel. 


Harold Robinson, 


State Archives and Library, 


Tel Aviv, Israel 
JOURNAL CORRECTED AGAIN 

Thank you very much for sending us your March 
issue of the JouRNAL oF Howustne, in which we noted 
that vou are later going to review our book Housing 
Desien by Eugene Henry Klaber. I iust wanted to re- 
mind you that the present listing has the price at $11.50, 
whereas in point of actual fact the price is $8.50. This 
might make quite a difference in the attitude of po- 
tential purchasers toward the book. 

I appreciate the fact that you are going to review 
the book later and shall look forward to seeing a copy 
or tear sheets of the review when it appears. 

Editor, Architectural Books, 
Reinhold Publishing Corporation 





